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The Right Kind 
In The Right Place 


There’s one kind of prac- 
tical, effective lubrication. 


pixo N's 


GRAPHITE 


Automobile 


LUBRICANTS 


made of selected flake graphite. 


There’s a special kind of 
Dixon’smadetouseinevery mov- 
ing part of your car. Get the 
right kind in the right place and 
your car is freed from friction. 

Write Dept. G for the 
Dixon Lubricating Chart. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


( Jersey City, New Jersey 
eX Established 1827 ©7.*AS 




















































Air pressure not only affects 

the duration of your tires,it 

also hasa very direct bearin, 

on how many miles per “= 

lon yourgasoline willgive you. 
Measure your air pressure witha 


'Schrade: 
UNIVERSAL 


Tire Pressure Gauge 
and save not only your tires 
but your gas. 

When your tires are under- 
inflated it takes more gas- 
oline todrag them along 
the road—sometimes 

as much as 25% 

more. 





Fills crib clear to the top 


mo waste space. Placed in 

driveway—spout Swings to 

either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


nd a 

No Pit Required | 

Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed, Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a lifetime. Saves 
all the hard work of eling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevatprs; alse Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want. 
od in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C Streator, Ill. 
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High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
wi yt AN 

agon oO! 

/ kinds. Wheels to fit 

74 rei, any running gear. 

ustrated in colors free 


i 
Electric Wheel Co., 55£1m $:., Quincy, tl, 
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The Model T Ford Car—This popular 
book, published by the Norman W. Hen- 
ley Company, has been revised and 
brought up to the minute by the author, 
Victor W. Page. The 1918 edition includes 
chapters on the Ford truck as well as the 
tractor, All parts of the Ford are illus- 
trated and described in non-technical 
language. The book is intended for the 
average driver, and gives full particulars 
on making necessary repairs and adjust- 
ments The price of the volume is $1, 
and it may be ordered thru Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Professor O. E. Reed to Purdue—Pro- 
fessor O. FE. Reed, the well-known head 
of the dairy department at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, has accepted 
a simlar position with the dairy depart- 
ment of Purdue University. In this new 
work, which Professor Reed will take up 
on August ist, he will be in charge of the 
dairy department of the university and 
chief in dairy husbandry at the Purdue 
University agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. This includes the administration of 
the Indiana creamery and testers’ license 
law and the management of the Purdue 
creamery, 

Free Use of Telephones—Cass county, 
Missouri, has granted free use of its tele- 
phones to the county agent. This in- 
cludes the use of exchanges and toll lines, 
The grant was made so as to increase the 
efficiency of the county agent in his emer- 
gency war work. Before the varbous tele- 
phone companies could make tfis ar- 
rangement, it was necessary to secure 
permission from the state public service 
commission. Dean F. B. Mumford, of the 
College of Agriculture, took up the mat- 
ter with the commission, being backed 
by the county agents of the state, with 
the result that permission was obtained, 
Now it is up to the telephone companies 
to render this service if they see fit. 


Call For Empty Cement Sacks—The 
Portland cement companies are issuing a 
call for the return of empty cement sacks, 
According to a recent motice issued to 
dealers by one of the companies, the 
shortage has become eo serious as to in- 
terfere with prompt shipments. Kach 
dealer is urged to coiiperate in getting 
back the bags, and consumers who have 
used the cement are urged to assist the 
dealers by returning promptly the empty 


sacks, The country's cotton supply is 
limited, and the cement companies feel it 
their patriotic duty to purchase just as 
few new bags as possible. Those who 


buy cement can do much to relieve the 
sack shortage by taking good cure of the 
sacks. Often they are left arownd simply 
to get wet and rot They should be kept 
in a dry place and returned to the 
at the first opportunity The same pre- 
cautions apply to dealers in their relations 
with the companies from which they pur- 
chase, 

Honey Bees By Mail—The postal laws 
and regulations have been modified so as 
to permit the sending of honey bees by 
mail. When advantage is taken of 
provision, the sender can not have insur- 
ance or C, O. D. privileges. Otherwise the 
provisions are practically the same as for 
shipment of queen bees. Delivery 
be possible within a five-day period. If 
wooden cages are used, it is specified that 
the material of which they are construct- 
ed must be at least three-eighths of an 
inch thick, with spaces mot more than an 
eighth of an inch apart. There must be 
two thicknesess of wire screen, separated 
by slots at least three-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, and the container must be 
provided with a handle. No water nor 
food will be permitted to be sent in the 
parcel, which will be transported outside 
of regular mail bags. For some time bee- 
keepers have been wanting*the privilege 
of sending and receiving bees by mail,*as 
express service was not entirely -satis- 
factory. ‘The order removing the restric- 
tions will be welcomed by them. 

Fix Mill Feed Retail Profits—Retail 
profits on wheat mill feeds have been 
fixed by the New York state federal food 
board. These are approximately the same 
as were adopted in Pennsylvania. Only 
reasonable profits are permitted, the max- 
imum margin being prescribed. The al- 
lowed profit where one or more farmers 
purchase in advance of delivery in full 
carloads, take delivery at the car, and pay 
cash when the dealer is required to meet 
sight draft, is $1 a ton, plus demurrage 
if any. Where payment is made on de- 
livery, a profit of $1.50 a ton may be 
made. If the farmers take it at the car 
in less than carload lots, a profit of $2 
a ton is allowed, payment to be made on 
delivery. In less than ton lots at the car, 
$2.50 a ton profit may be charged. Deal- 
ers who sell from -their warehouses may 
charge $4 a ton above delivered cost price 
on ton or more orders, and $5 a ton on 
less than ton lots. When sales are made 
on a credit basis, dealers may add $1 a 
ton to the foregoing margins, or, at their 
option, charge the legal rate of interest. 
Fixing of the profits in this way should 
encourage buying in car lots, especially 
on a codperative plan, and induce buying 
only on a cash basis, 
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A New Hart-Parr Will 
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Solve 


Help 


Your Labor Problem 


ARVESTING, threshing, fall plowing, disking, silo filling must 


be done on time—and economically. 


Labor is scarce, but the 


world must be fed. Let a New Hart-Parr help. t 
The New Hart-Parr is the sum total of experience of the firm that founded the 


tractor industry and built the first kerosene burning tractors. 


That's why the New 


Hart-Parr burns kerosene as successfully as any gasoline engine burns gasoline— 
why power and smooth running at all loads, why bulldog tenacity in quick and 
sure response to varying loads are distinguishing features of 


Ohe New 


HA 





Specifications 
Power — Pulls three 


lows — 30 HP on 


elt. 

Motor — 2 cylinder 
twin, 4 cycle. Valve 
in head. 750 RPM. 

Motor Frame — Cast 
steel, one piece. No 
bend. No twist. 

Carburetor—New 
Dray kerosene shunt. 

Bearings—S.K.F. and 
Hyatt. 

Speeds — Two for- 
ward, 2 and 3 mi.; 
one reverse. 

Transmission—Select- 
ive sliding gear. 

Radiator—Perfex— 
shaft driven fan. 

Lubrication — Madi- 
son Kipp force feed. 








Weight—5000 lbs. 





RT-PARR 


It runs one minute or one hour at no load without irregular 
explosions. It passes from no load to full load, or vice versa, 
without mis-firing and without throttling. 

Absence of excessive carbon deposits, freedom from spark 
plug troubles, the non-necessity of delicate carburetor adjust- 
ment are further proof that the New Hart-Parr means ker- 
osene supremacy. 

Then, too, the New Hart-Parr is a four-wheel, twin-cylinder 
tractor of sensible design. It is simple. Its parts are easily 
accessible. There can be no mis-alignment of gears—there 
is no bend, no twist to its one-piece cast steel engine bed. 


You should know more about the New Hart-Parr. Write 
today for free, fully descriptive literature. 
HART-PARR COMPANY 
526 Lawler Street Charles City, lowa 
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Corn Harvest Help 


oo you are wondering where on earth 
you will get help to cut or husk your corn 


this fall, remember this: 


An International Harvester corn binder, with one 
or two men to handle the job, will cut six to eight acres a day, 
bind the corn into neat, easily handled bundles, and load them 
on a wagon to be hauled to ensilage cutter or husker and 


shredder. 


Or, if you must leave the stalks in the field, a corn picker 
will take off all the ears, husk them, and load them direct 
into a wagon, also at the rate of five to seven acres a day. 


If you use a binder, you get all the crop. If 


ou use a 


picker, you get all the ears. The same help that planted and 
cultivated your corn can harvest it, at the right time, and at 
the lowest possible expense. 


Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, or Osborne Corn Binders 
Deering or McCormick Corn Pickers 
furnish the best kind of corn harvest help. There may be 


enough of them to go around this fall, but if you want to be 
sure of having your machine in time, ee your order with 


the local dealer, or write to us for fu 


information, just as 


soon as you can. 
e 


International ei ee of America 


° USA 


McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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BUILDING FOR 


One main idea dominated Harry 
Scurr while he was planning a new 
barn for his farm in Marshall county, 
lowa—convenience. His ideal also in- 
cluded a building that would be sani- 
tary, for the health of the stock. He 
found it possible to combine these 
ideals in a barn which is more than 
ordinarily attractive, and in which the 
fire risk is small. 

At the Iowa Agricultural College, 
from which Mr. Scurr was graduated, 
he acquired a taste for farm buildings 
of improved types. He nursed the plans 
for years, cutting and fitting, until the 
ideal was approached. Then he set to 
work to put them into practice. The 
result is a beautiful home, a conspicu- 
ous barn, a fine feeding shed, and oth- 
er buildings to match. 

The barn is built in the form of a 
cross, the main stable section being 73 
feet long and 43 feet wide. The south 
extension, for the dairy cattle and the 
calves, is 87 feet long and 36 feet wide, 
while the north section, for feed and 
storage rooms, is 28 feet long and 37 
feet wide. The plan reproduced on 
this page shows in detail how the floor 
space is arranged. 

“Getting feed to the stock is the 
hardest part in doing the chores,” Mr. 
Scurr told the writer. “I planned the 
barn with the idea of reducing to a 
minimum the distance from the food 
supply to the stock in different parts 
of the building. The center of food 
supply is in the north wing, from which 
it is conveyed by carriers to any part 
of the barn. 

A silo of hollow blocks is in the 
north wing, forming a graceful corner 
to the barn. It is 14x38 feet. Silage 
is moved to the stock by means of a 
carrier which can be switched in any 
direction. It is scooped from the silo 
direct to the carrier, and then dis- 
tributed with the one handling to the 
mangers in front of the dairy cattle 
stalls or calf pens. 

On the other side of the north wing, 
opposite the silo, is a grain bin of the 
same size as the silo and of the same 
construction. This stops at a level 
with the hay floor. Under it is a feed 
room into which feed carriers can be 
filled directly by spouts from the over- 
head bins and pushed in front of the 
stock for which intended. 

The space between the silo and tile 
grain bin also is utilized for grain 
storage, with the same arrangement 
for loading into carriers or wagons in 
the driveway. Any of the bins may be 
filled by a stationary elevator. This 
is operated by a gasoline engine, that 
also runs a feed grinder. In the bins 
and silo is storage room for 4,000 
bushels of grain and 100 tons of silage 

all convenient to the stock. 

The harness room, also in the north 
end, is unusually convenient. When 
the writer visited the farm, Mr. Scurr 





had just returned from a field with a 
tractor. 

“You can’t use a tractor for every- 
thing,” said Mr. Scurr; ‘and we must 
have horses. I do not believe in hang- 
ing up harness back of the horses, 
where the leather will be exposed to 
ammonia from the manure. Most farm- 
ers do not have a separate harness 
room because it is too hard to carry 
the harness back and forth. My track 
system was already installed, so I 
rigged up a plank carrier with hooks. 
I push this back of the horess when Il 
unhitch, and as I leave for the house 
I shove the plank carrier into the har- 
ness room, a few feet away.” 

The main section of the barn is 
divided up into fourteen horse stalls 
and four box stalls. Each stall parti- 
tion is 3% feet in height, made of 
concrete reinforced with ordinary wire 
fencing. The mangers also are of con- 
crete, there being an open space of 
about a foot at the bottom, for clean- 
ing. A feature to the stalls is their 
roominess. As can be seen from the 
floor plan, hay and straw can be let 
down at convenient points, and a con- 
crete water tank is centrally located. 
The system of overhead trackage 
goes both in front of and behind the 
horses. The entire floor is of con- 
crete, there being drains to carry off 
the liquid manure. 

In the section 
of the barn that o7+S* 
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CONVENIENC 


mit an abundance of light to every 
corner. These are made to drop back 
into metal shields for ventilation. At 
several points out-takes lead up. thru 
the hay-mow to the roof. The system 
of ventilation overcomes any tendency 
toward dampness, As with the horse 
stables, overhead trackage simplifies 
the feeding and the cleaning of the 
stables. 

The hay-mow has a capacity of just 
about 150 tons, and it is entirely with- 
out obstructions, as the roof is of the 
self-supporting type. Hay may be 
put into the mow from three differ- 
ent ends, thru large doors which slide 
up and down. It is elevated by means 
of a gasoline engine hoist, over which 
Mr. Scurr is very enthusiastic. Chutes 
at different points let the hay down in 
front of the cattle or horses. Each 
chute is arranged with a door, which 
is kept closed when not in use, so that 
the opening does not interfere with 
the ventilation scheme. 

The stable section of the barn is of 
clay blocks on a concrete foundation. 
Lumber is used for the upper part of 
the barn, while the roofing is of a 
burlap composition with a slate finish. 
The combination of the different ma- 
terials used has made a most attrac- 
tive appearing barn. 

The cost amounted to $8,257, the 
heaviest item being the lumber, which 

Ue. cost $3,371. The 





labor cost $2,511, 
while the roofing 





is planned for the 
dairy cattle, there 
is room for ten 
cows, and there 
are four pens for 4 
calves. 

















bill amounted to 
$461. The barn 
as completed is 
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Dairy Cattle and Horse Barn. 
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ee ee 
his ideas could not be incorporated in 
the plan, but he insisted until the fin- 
ished job is about as he wanted it. 


The feeding shed on the Scurr farm 
is another combination of art, perma- 
nency and serviceability. It is 36 feet 
wide and 180 feet long; joining at 
right angles with a crib. At the end 
connecting with the crib is a silo of 
180 tons capacity, and which passed 
thru a fire that destroyed the former 
shed. Under the shed, and extending 
from it, is a concrete floor 80x180 feet 
and four inches thick. The shed is 
supported by concrete posts. 

The carrier and track system in the 
feeding shed is practically the same as 
that adopted in the barn. Silage is 
forked directly to the carriers, from 
which it is distributed to the feeding 
bunks along one end of the shed. Corn 
from the crib also can be moved to 
the desired place by means of this 
track system. Everything has been 
planned with a view to reducing labor 
or to making the work easier for him 
and his hired men. 

In all of his construction, Mr. Scurr 
has been an enthusiast for using con- 
crete wherever possible. Most of the 
concrete work has been done under 
his own supervision, a mixer having 
been purchased for $225, and which he 
figures has paid for itself several times 
over. Under contract, his extensive 
concrete floor under the shed would 
have cost about $1,100, at 11 cents a 
square foot, there being approximately 
10,000 square feet. On this job, he 
estimates a saving of $425. Concrete 
has been used in the ice and smoke 
houses, in the house cellar, in the veg- 
etable cave, hot-beds, fence and hiteh- 
ing posts, water tanks, and a dozen and 
one other places about the farm. 

The concrete water tank in the yard 
is worthy of special mention, this be- 
ing a double tank. Under it is a small 
concrete room, in which is placed a 
small soft coal stove. The pipe extends 
up thru the tank partition. By using 
about two pails of soft coal every 
twenty-four hours, the water in the 
tank never freezes, but is kept reason- 
ably warm for the stock. The tank fills 
itself automatically from the main wa- 
ter supply, as does the one in the main 
barn, a windmill and gasoline engine 
pumping for the central tank. 

The fire referred to, which destroyed 
a former shed, was caused by light- 
ning. The present barn and feeding 
shed, as well as the house and other 
buildings, are protected by lightning 
rods, these having been installed by 
an expert. 

Perhaps Mr. Scurr has sacrificed 
expense for efficiency in equipping his 
206-acre farm with as modern build- 
ings as can be found anywhere in 
Iowa. At any rate, he has eliminated 
a great amount of unnecessary labor 
for the future. 
































(Above) Floor Plan of Main Barn. 
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Cattle Feeding Shed and Crib. 
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AGENTS Wantep—in many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no ciub agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, bianks, etc. 





~ Apvar’ TISEMENTS Of meritorious articles necded 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowing!y advertised, and we will take 
it ae a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the rellability of any 
,frm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium fn the West thru which 
_ to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Kates can be bad on application. No dleguised 

“advertisements are accepted at any price. 








COMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not neceesarily be 

* published. 

¢ pworoenerne of farm scenes are gladly rex elved, 
‘and will be reproduced if of general interest, aud 
clear ¢ enou ght to make satisfactory plate a. 











, UESTIONS—Subscribe rs are at iberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 


wiil be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 
bie, either through the paperorby mail. We do not 
anewer queations for oe who are not subscribera, 


When writing for infor . always give pame and 
postottic e address, and ¢uclose a two-cent stamp. 








~All corre spondenc e should be directe d to the paper 
and not to any individual ec mirecte d with it. 
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~ Copy right, 1918, by the Ww allace F 
Co. The entire contents of each Issue of Wall 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part withcut giving « redig 
by adding oa’ F armer, De 8 Moines, Ja.” 
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Community Clubs 
One very great indirect ber 


has come 


that 
year 


efit 
out of the war the past 
is the bringing together of the people 
of all classes and uniting them in one 
common purpose. We see this illus- 
trated in many ways. For example, all 
classes of people have a common in- 
terest in the boys in the army camps. 
The sons of the rich and of the 
of the well educated and of the illiter- 
ate, are there on exactly the same 
footing, doing the same sort of menial 
tasks, sleeping in the same tent, eat- 
ing the same food, and getting the 
same training. Mothers of all classes, 
who gather at the railroad stations to 
bid their boys good-bye, find that they 
have a very real bond of sympathy as 
they turn to one another after the 
train has pulled out. The raising of 
money for the various war enterprises 
has brought together the people left 
at home in a way which is very helpful 
to all of us. For a time at least even 
such indefinite class lines as we have 
in this country are being wiped out, 
and all are working together for a 
common cause. 

In a number of forward-looking com- 
munities, an effort is being made to 
bring about a _ situation which will 
make this community spirit a perma- 
nent thing. We were down in Jeffer- 
son county, Iowa, a couple of weeks 
since, to attend a meeting of the Jef- 
ferson County Community Club. This 
club is the growth of the last five or 
six months. Its members are from both 
country and town, and the purpose is 
to make it a medium thru which com- 
munity interests of all sorts may be 
promoted. 

The meeting which we attended was 
in the little town of Batavia. It came 
at a time when the farmers were un- 
usually busy getting their corn fields 
cleaned of weeds after the rainy spell; 
but notwithstanding this, there were 
farmers present from every township 
in the county, and in the neighborhood 
of three hundred men sat down to the 
splendid dinner provided by the ladies 
of the Red Cross organization there. 
The purpose of this club is to bring 
about a sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the people of the town and the 
people of the open cougtry in that 
county, and an organization thru which 
they can work together side by side to 
promote their mutual tnterests. Meet- 
ings are held each month. During the 
winter they will be held at the county 


poor, 
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seat, but during the summer months 
in the smaller towns and centers in 
the different parts of the cotnty. 

It is not hard to imagine the benefit 
that will come to any county in which 
such a movement is instituted. The 
mere fact that the people in the dif- 
ferent parts of the county sit down to 
dinner together once a month, and 
thus get personally acquainted, is of 
tremendous benefit in itself. At these 
meetings, questions of public interest, 
will be brought up and discussed free- 
ly, and thus the sentiment of the com- 
munity crystallized on a sound basis. 

There are indications that this com- 
munity club movement is spreading to 
other counties, and we hope that it will 
continue to spread. The farmers have 
very much to gain from such a move- 
ment. The prosperity and well-being 
of Iowa and the other states of the 
corn belt depend upon a wisely direct- 
ed agriculture, and the greater the 
number of the people of the towns 
brought into contact with the people 
of the open country, the better it will 
be for all of them. 

The week after we were in Jefferson 
county, we aitended the annual picnic 
of the farmers’ clubs of Buena Vista 
county, lowa. There are in that coun- 
ty five farmers’ clubs, composed of 
twenty families each. Some of them 
have been running for from ten to 
twenty years. ‘They hold monthly 
meetings, attended by the whole fam- 
ily, and once a year they all come to- 
gether for an all-day picnic. In the 
forenoon there are sports for young 
and old, then a picnic dinner, and in 
the afternoon a program put on by 
representatives of the different clubs, 
followed by a talk by some outsider. 

We look upon these local farmers’ 
clubs as altogether the sanest and the 
most wholesome method of promoting 
the study of farm problems and ex- 
pressing farm opinion. In the first 
place, they “bring the entire families 
together, and thus develop a fine so- 
cial life. Secondly, the monthly meet- 
ings afford an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of technical farm problems as 


well as those larger economic ques- 
tions in which farmers have a very 
Vital interest. Third, thru the swap- 
ping of experiences and opinions at 
these meetings among themselves, the 
club members find it much easier to 
reach sound conclusions than if they 
depend upon one-sided and often prej- 
udiced statements thru the press or 
from self-appointed or selfishly-ap- 
pointed speakers, who all too often 
have axes of their own to grind. In 


the fourth place, thru these clubs farm- 


ers and their families come to know 
one another and learn how to act to- 
gether for the good of the community, 
and they offer the easy way of select- 
ing competent farm representatives to 
meet with other organizations. 

If there existed in every township a 
local club of the sort of those in Buena 
Vista and Harrison counties, it would 
be a great thing for the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the farmers of lowa. 


The Price of Wheat 


The ad 
the president 
Administration to make 
this advance in determining the price 
of wheat. A statement issued by Mr. 
Hoover is to the effect that the effort 
will be to see to it that the farmer gets 
just as much for his wheat under the 
new freight rates as he would have 
gotten under the old rates. He figures 
that the wheat price will be three to 
four cents higher at the interior ter- 
minal markets. 

The Food Administration is also 
putting in a new plan for regulating 
the profit of the flour millers. Here- 
tofore they have been allowed a maxi- 
mum profit of 25 cents a barrel. The 
new plan contemplates allowing the 
millers a difference of $1.10 per barrel 
between the cost of the wheat to the 
miller and the price he received for the 
flour and feed. This is a liberal allow- 
ance. 

We trust the Food Administration 
will so adjust the price of wheat as to 
make it possible for farmers who can 
not market their wheat promptly to 
hold it without suffering loss. It will, 
of course, be out of the question to 
market at once all of the wheat grown. 
Those farmers who are able to market 
promptly will have a decided advan- 
tage over those who are obliged to 
hold and therefore suffer a shrinkage. 
Prices should be adjusted accordingly. 
It is better for the country that the 
wheat be held on the farms than that 





vance in freight rates has led 
to authorize the Food 
allowance for 





it be gathered in great granaries at 
shipping points or terminal markets. 
The danger of loss from fire is very 
much less on the farm, especially from 
incendiary fires. 





Progress of the War 


The outstanding war news of the 
past week is found in the reports from 


the Italian front. The Italians suc- 
ceeded in turning the Austrian of- 
fensive into one of the greatest vic- 
tories won by ‘the Allies during the 


past year. Apparently trustworthy re- 
ports indicate that the Austrians were 
thrown back in great confusion, and 
with losses in killed, wounded and 
prisoners running to the number of 
about 200,000. The victory itself was 
great, but greater still is the evidence 
that the fighting spirit of the Italian 
army has been restored, and that from 
now on it will prove a factor with 
which the Germans must reckon very 
seriously. 

There are no important develop- 
ments on the western front in France. 
It is believed that the Germans are 
preparing for a serious offensive that 
will be projected within the next two 
or three weeks. Their hope is to strike 
one and probably two severe blows 
before the newly arrived American 
troops can be put into shape for serv- 


ice at the front. The dispatches from 
both France and England indicate a 
spirit of hopefulness in both coun- 


tries, that their armies will be able to 
hold the Germans. I[t is reported on 
apparently official authority that Amer- 
ica now has jot less than 900,000 men 
in France, of which ‘about 700,000 are 
fighting men. 


Stock Selling Schemes 


Among the resolutions passed by the 
Towa Bankers’ Association, at its meet- 
ing held recently at Dubuque, ‘was one 
dealing with the various wildcat stock- 
selling schemes which have been so 
common in lowa during the past year. 
We quote as follows: 

“We have within this state a swarm 
of private corporation promoters who 
are engaged in the business of start- 
ing new corporations for the sole pur- 
pose of securing promotion salaries, in- 
cluding exorbitant commissions paid-to 
agents for the sale of stock. As a 
means of reducing this evil, we call 
upon the bankers of Iowa to refuse 
the inducements now so freely offered 
for their influence in making sales of 
stock in these concerns, most of which 
are unnecessary if not unsound. We 
urge the bankers of lowa to refuse to 
buy notes given for the purchase of 
such stock. We condemn the practice 
of any bank officer or employe receiv- 
ing or accepting compensation directly 
or indirectly by reason of his connec- 
tion with any promotion scheme. We 
especially urge bankers to refuse to 
write letters recommending not alone 
the stock and investment, but also the 
men connected with the promotion of 
the enterprise.” 

The association further recommend- 
ed that a law should be passed which 
would altogether prohibit the payment 
of any commission whatever to stock 
salesmen, promoters and bankers or 
others. 

The bankers at Dubuque did a cred- 
itable thing in adopting this resolution, 
and we trust they will put teeth in it, 
first, by sending a copy of it to every 
banker in the state, and, second, by 
so conducting their business as to 
make it distinctly to the disadvantage 
of any banker who violates the spirit 
of the resolution. 

The bankers of Iowa have made for 
themselves an enviable’ reputation 
among the bankers of the nation; but, 
as in every other class of good citizens, 
there are some whose business stan- 
dards are not as high as thty should 
be. For example, we have just re- 
ceived a letter from a subscriber in 
northwestern lowa, from which we 
quote as follows: 

“TI have just finished reading the 
article in your issue of June 21st, un- 
der the heading of ‘Stock Selling 
Schemes.’ You say some of them are 
organized on a fairly good basis, and 
many are not. Last winter my ‘banker 
and the banker from a neighboring 
town, together with a represéntative 
of the Company, induced me to 
take five shares of the capital stock 
of this company, amounting to $1,000. 
I paid $250 cash at the time, and gave 
my note for $750 at 6 per cent. I pur- 
chased this stock upon the urging of 
my own banker. Can you tell me any- 





thing site: the iia’. Putbeie I 
could sell my shares to my banker or 
to someone else at a discount. Also, 
would it be better for me to do this 
than to keep them?” 

The company named by our corre- 
spondent is engaged in a business that 
has not been conspicuously successful 
in the past, and in which many other 
companies have failed in recent years. 
It may be that this particular company 
will be successful for a time. Perhaps 
eventually it may build up a fairly 
stable business; but in view of the 
way it is being organized, the chances 
are that those farmers who invest their 
money in it will not receive fair re- 
turns for a long time, and may lose al- 
together the money invested. 

Bankers such as those mentioned by 
our correspondent, who lend them- 
selves to the promotion of such com- 
panies, are not doing themselves any 
credit, and are likely to cause their 
customers severe financial losses. It 
is fair to assume that these two bank- 
ers did not spend their time helping 
this agent to sell stock, without good 
compensation. They are the sort of 
bankers condemned by the resolutions 
adopted at Dubuque. 

In these times of national stress, a 
double responsibility rests upon the 
banker, and he should not only himself 
keep free from entangling alliances 
with questionable promoters and com- 
panies, but should do everything he 
possibly can to protect his customers 
from them. The banker who solicits 
his customers to take stock in outside 
promoted companies is placing his rep- 
utation in jeopardy. 





Caution to Cattle Feeders 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued a circular which 
should be noted by cattle feeeders. At- 
tention is called to the recommenda- 
tion of the advisory committee, as fol- 
lows: 

“We 
present 


cattle market at the 
time in Class 4 (long fed or 
export and highly finished cattle) and 
known as exports, owing to the high 
cost of labor and feed, are not-an eco- 
nomical product, and their production 
should not be encouraged.” 

The department circular quotes the 
foregoing, and adds: “It is also under- 
stood that government officials direct- 
ing the buying policies of the govern- 
ment will not consider themselves re- 
sponsible for the prices of very fat 
cattle.” 

The circular then goes on to suggest 
that good beef can be produced on a 
small amount of grain, together with 
silage and cheap roughage, and that 
instead of feeding 50 to 60 bushels of 
dry corn per steer, it will be profitable 
to reduce the amount to 15 to 20 bush- 
els in a shorter feeding period, or 
that dry corn may be eliminated alto- 
gether where a liberal amount of sil- 
age is available. 

Feeders would do well to consider 
this caution in connection with the 
recent announcement of the Food Ad- 
ministration limiting the consumption 
of beef, and shape their policies ac- 
cordingly. 


Civil War Corn Prices 


Corn prices during the Civil war 
reached their highest point in the late 
summer and early fall of 1864. Prices 
varied greatly at different places. In 
Iowa and Illinois, corn, in the fall of 
1864, was generally worth slightly less 
than a dollar a bushel, whereas on the 
Chicago market it was worth about 
$1.25, and on the New York market 
nearly $2. In those days, Iowa farm- 
ers, in their ability to profit by the 
conflict, were in much the same posi- 
tion as the Australian and Argentine 
farmers are today. They didn’t have 
the transportation facilities to enable 
them to realize on their crops quickly 
enough to take advantage of the high 
market. In the fall of 1864, the aver- 
age acre of corn in Vermont was 
worth $76, in Massachusetts $64, but 
in Iowa only $25. 


Packers’ Profits 


On page 8 of our issue of this week 
will be found extracts from a report 
made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the matter of war profits 
earned by the packers, flour millers 
and other large concerns. The report 
was made on Saturday, June 29th, and 
details are not yet available. We shall 
deal with it further when the whole 
report is received. 
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| Merchant Marine and the 
Farmer 


Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, recently 
made an address in which he said 
some things of interest to the farmers 
of the country. After speaking of the 
efforts now being put forth to build 
ships to carry soldiers and fooa and 
other supplies across the water, Mr. 
Hurley said: 

“It was before the formation of the 
present shipping board that Secretary 
McAdoo insisted fhat our pioneering 
on the seas must in the future be done 
by an interest having boundless re- 
sources, an interest that is not com- 
pelled to concern itself with dividends 
to its stockholders or returns to its 
bondholders, an interest that can af- 
ford to suffer losses and sustain them 
for an indefinite period, an interest 
that has a single purpose—the general 
welfare of the United States as a 
whole. Obviously there is but one 
such interest, and that is the govern- 
ment of the United States. Before the 
war, ocean commerce traveled in bot- 
toms (ships) owned and operated by 
private capital. Now this gigantic 
merchant fleet which we are turning 
out is to be controlled by one central 
body, by the greatest corporation in 
ihe western world—the United States 
of America.” 

Mr. Hurley went on to say that we 
have been a great tourist nation, but 
we have traveled in foreign ships; that 
we had few ships going to South or 
Central America, few in fact going to 
any foreign ports; that we had but 
one line of old ships crossing the At- 
jlantic, and but one crossing the Pacific 

none to South America, none to Aus- 
tralia nor to India nor to Africa. Now, 
on account of war needs, we are build- 
ing ships in great numbers. Our pro- 
gram calls for the building of 1,856 
ships of various kinds, and, in addi- 
tion, a large number of barges. In ad- 
dition to the ships we are building, 
we have taken over 245 ships of for- 
cign ownership. He estimates that 
five billion dollars will be needed to 
complete our ship-building program up 
to 1920, and then we will have the 
greatest merchant fleet ever assembled 
in the history of the world. 

What is to be done with this fleet, 
assuming that we are able to defend it 
against the German submarines or to 
make good losses which it may suffer 
from this cause? Mr. Hurley says that 
we will be in a position to establish 
a weekly passenger service between 
New York and the western and eastern 
coasts of South America. We will be 
able to serve Mexico and other Central 
American states with fine service. We 
will be able to handle Russian shipping 
on the Pacific, as well as the shipping 
of China, and help Japan as much as 
she may need. 

Apparently it is Mr. Hurley’s ambi- 
tion, and no doubt it is shared by the 
larger business interests of the coun- 
try, to maintain a great merchant ma- 
rine. Eastern business interests have 
been trying to bring this about for 
twenty years past. The emergency of 
war has done in one year what they 
have not succeeded in doing in twenty 
years: given us a government-owned 
marine. 

How will this affect the farmer? Mr. 
Hurley speaks of our trade with South 
America and with Australia. What will 
we haul to these countries in our mer- 
chant ships? Manufactured products 
of one sort and another. ‘The vessels 
which take our manufactured products 
will not return empty. They will need 
a return loading. What will they bring 
back as payment? What else than ag- 
ricultural products, live stock, corn, 
etce., from the Argentine; wheat and 
other small grains from Australia. 

What effect will the importation of 
agricultural products in large quanti- 
ties have upon western agriculture? 
Not long since we spent a day with an 
unusually well-informed man, a mem- 
ber of the Australian department of 
agriculture, who is in this country now, 
Studying our agricultural institutions. 
He told us that Australia now has 
piled up the surplus wheat from the 
1$!6 and 1917 crops; and he added 
something of far greater significance, 
Namely, that the wheat acreage of 
Australia can be extended to as much 
as two hundred million acres, or two- 
thirds as much as the total wheat acre- 
age of the world at the present time. 
Australia is about as large as the Uni- 
ted States, with a population less than 








one-tenth as great. With the sea cov- 
ered with United States government 
owned ships, operated at public ex- 
pense, as suggested by Mr. Hurley, it 
is not difficult to imagine what will 
happen to the wheat growers of the 
United States if the business interests 
of the east have their way about this 
matter. 

The eastern coast of South America 
is a great live stock country, especially 
the Argentine. It is not difficult to 
guess at what may happen to the live 
stock interests of the United States, 
with a government-owned merchant 
marine operated at public expense, if 
the business interests of the east have 
their way about it. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the business and manufacturing 
interests of this country are looking 
forward to the end of the war, and are 
making their plans accordingly. Our 
older readers will remember what 
happened at the close of the Civil war. 
When this great western country was 
settled up so rapidly, the eastern farm- 
er could not meet the competition from 
the cheap lands of the west. His land 
decreased in price from $150 an acre 
to $50 or $60, and his boys moved 
west. For fifty years we built up our 
industrial enterprises at the expense 
of the farmer. Just as we have reached 
a time when consumption has almost 
overtaken production, the whirligig of 
events seems likely to bring the farm- 
ers of today face to face with the diffi- 
culties which confronted tne farmers 
of the seventies and eighties. 

In what we have said here, we must 
not be understood as in any way criti- 
cizing the building of ships. We must 
build ships or lose the war. Without 
ships, we are helpless to give aid to 
the British and French, who for four 
years have been fighting what is our 
battle just as truly as fheir own. But 
when peace comes and we begin the 
reconstruction period, the agricultural 
interests should have a very potent 
voice in how this merchant marine is 
to be used, and it is none too soon for 
western farmers to be thinking about 
what they are going to do. 





Universal Training 


A Webster county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 


“IT enclose herewith a clipping that 
appeared in our county paper, written 
by the president of the Universal 
Training League, You will notice that 
he urges universal military training. 
I would like to have you discuss this 
question. 

“To me it seems that universal 
military training would be the great- 
est curse that could befall our country. 
In these times of war, no one consid- 
ers any sacrifice too great, because we 
can see the need of it; but when we 
have licked the kaiser, no one wants to 
be compelled to spend three years, or 
some considerable time each year, in 
military training. Military training in 
war time is quite different from such 
training in times of peace. In war 
times the boys have the goal in sight; 
but in peace times they go thru it as 
drudgery. Perhaps I have the wrong 
view of this matter. If so, I am willing 
to be shown. I should like you to dis- 
cuss it in the Farmer.” 

As we understand it, the arguments 
put forth by those who favor the en- 


actment of a law to establish military 
training are: 

First, that if we had had universal 
training we would not have required 
more than a year to get our men over, 
and they would have been mobilized, 
equipped and sent forward very much 
more efficiently, very much more 
cheaply, and in very much better con- 
dition to make themselves count. 

Second, that we should profit by our 
past experience and prepare now by 
universal training for a possible future 
time of need. 

Third, that military training in it- 
self is a desirable thing, in that it will 
improve the physical condition of our 
young men, will teach them to act to- 
gether, and will teach promptness, 
obedience and all-around efficiency. 

Fourth, that under universal military 
training, the man power of the country 
would be classified, so that in time of 
need each man could be put at the 
thing he is best fitted to do. 

As we understand it, these are the 
principal arguments by those who fa- 
vor universal training, and who are 
urging that a law to bring it about 
should be enacted just as quickly as 
possible. 





Opposed to this there are a great 
many people who, like our correspond- 
ent, can not see the need of such a 
law at the present time. As they view 
the matter, under the draft law we can 
raise just as large an army as we have 
any use for to fight thru this present 
war. Under this law there are about 
9,000,000 men subject to military serv- 
ice, and there will be about 800,000 
who will reach draft age each year. It 
seems hardly possible that we can use 
more men than are now provided for 
under our draft law. 

With very few exceptions our people 
are heartily in favor of our present 
draft law. They know that we are in 
a war which must be fought thru; that 
it must be won by fighting men, and 
that the fairest way to get fighting 
men is by a draft, under the terms of 
which we can call in just as many men 
as we can use. These people say: 


Let us go ahead and fight this war 
thru. That is the biggest job we have 
on hand now. Why worry about plans 
for training the boys of the future? 
When we are thru with this war, we 
will know better what we must do. 

Looking back, there are some things 
which must be apparent to every one: 
First, but for her system of universal 
military service, Germany could not 
have overrun Belgium and northern 
France, and could not have won her 
great victories in Russia, Servia, Rou- 
mania, and other parts of central Eu- 
rope. Her system of universal service, 
which has existed for many years, gave 
her some six or seven million men, all 
of whom had had thoro training in mil- 
itary matters, and for all of whom 
army equipment had been provided. 
lor the same reason, she had the can- 
non, the airplanes, the transportation, 
and all of the machinery of war ready 
at hand. That is why Germany was 
so successful during the first three 
years of the war. 

But for the fact that they had uni- 
versal military training, the French 
would have been completely over- 
whelmed between August, 1914, and 
January, 1915. They could have made 
no effective resistance. They did not 
have such an efficient organization as 
the Germans, but because of their 
training they were able to mobilize 
enough men to turn back the German 
hordes on the Marne, and thereby earn 
the gratitude of all truly civilized na- 
tions. 

If Great Britain had adopted mili- 
tary training, even five years before 
the war broke out, it is quite possible 
that we might now be enjoying the 
blessings of peace. It was two years 
before they could train and equip an 
army large enough to take over any 
considerable portion of the battle line. 

If the United States had required 
universal military service, and thus 
had been able to throw in men quickly 
after our entrance into the war, there 
seems every reason to believe that we 
would have peace by this time. We 
have been in the war now more than 
a@ year. There has been no official 
statement as to the number of men we 
have on the battlefield, but the Ger- 
man estimate gives us something like 
400,000 men. We have not been able 
to supply these men with the artillery 
which is so necessary under modern 
conditions of warfare. We have not 
been able to furnish airplanes, which 
are the “eyes” of the modern army. 
Consequently, we can not take over 
any considerable part of the battle 
line, but are merging our troops with 
the trained French and British, who 
have their artillery and airplane equip- 
ment. In getting even as far as we 
have, we have been obliged to dis- 
organize the business of the country, 
and to incur a waste of billions of dol- 
lars, which would have been wholly 
unnecessary had we had even a partial 
military service law. 

We suggest to our friends that in 
thinking upon the matter of universal 
military training, they reflect upon 
these undeniable facts. We agree with 
those who contend that our chief task 
now is to fight thru the present war; 
but we suggest that before allowing 
our thoughts to crystallize on the mat- 
ter of universal training, we take note 
of what has happened in the past, and 
consider things which may happen in 
the future. 

There is one thing dead sure: if the 
peace terms are not dictated by the 
Allied council, sitting at Berlin or 
thereabouts, the quicker we have a 
universal service law the better. An 
inconclusive peace means’ eventual 
submission to Germany or thoro prep- 
aration to fight her to a finish later. 





Using Idle Land 


The state council of defense of 
North Dakota is undertaking to com- 
pel the cultivation of considerable idle 
land in that state. One land owner 
there owns about 20,000 acres of till- 
able land, and we gather from one of 
our exchanges that the state council 
of defense proposes to compel a large 
amount of this to be broken up and put 
in crops. The owner is to be allowed 
one-tenth of the first crop grown on 
the breaking and one-fourth of the 
harvest the second year. 

It is reported further that the attor- 
ney-general of that state, with the aid 
of the county assessors, is now com- 
piling a list of all the idle lands, to- 
gether with the names of people who 
live near and who can farm such lands, 
and that if it is deemed wise the state 
will take over the land without the 
consent of the owners. 

We are not informed as to whether 
these tracts of idle land are simply 
lying open and not being used at all, 
or whether they are being used for 
grazing purposes, In either case the 
action of the ceuncil of defense of 
North Dakota is significant, and might 
possibly have far-reachnig effects. If 
the council has authority to take over 
idle land and run it for cropping pur- 
poses, then it also has authority to 
determine what is idle land Under 
the same principle, it would have au- 
thority to direct the farming of all 
lands within the state. It requires no 
stretch of imagination to see that in 
case of need the council could order 
pasture lands plowed up and could 
specify the sort of crops which could 
be grown. 

The state and nation can do what- 
ever it is necessary to do for self-pres- 
ervation in time of war. If war con- 
tinues for some years, we are likely 
to witness most remarkable changes 
in our ways of doing things. The in- 
teresting point is whether some of 
these changes are not likely to become 
permanent after the war is over. As 
the question of food becomes of more 
and more importance, it is quite pos- 
sible that things may be done which 
will have a very marked effect upon 
the land tenure of the future. 





Observe the Roads 


Six or seven years ago, travel by 
automobile over the country roads of 
lowa would have been practically im- 
possible for some little time after such 
a wet spell as we had in early June. 
What was the case this year? We had 
in lowa an unusually rainy period of 
about a week. Rain fell almost every 
day or every night, and sometimes 
both, and it fell in torrents. But with- 
in a day or two after the heaviest rains 
it was possible to travel almost any- 
where in the state with very little in- 
convenience and discomfort. 

We ask our friends who have been 
critical of our present Iowa road law 
and its administration by the state 
highway commission, to take note of 
this condition. The change has been 
made by the businesslike administra- 
tion of the highway commission. Our 
roads have been graded and drained. 
Concrete culverts and bridges have 
been put in, and it has been made pos- 
sible for the water to get away quick- 
ly. As we have said for twenty years 
past, it is impossible to have bad 
roads if the water is taken away from 
them quickly, and it is impossible to 
have good roads unless the water is 
controlled. Of course, even well-grad- 
ed roads will be slippery and danger- 
ous for auto travel immediately after 
a heavy rain; but the water drains off 
quickly, and if dragged promptly when 
almost dry, the sun quickly evaporates 
what water remains and travel goes 
on as before. 

We are making real progress on our 
Iowa roads, and we are doing it at an 
enormous saving of money as com- 
pared with the system which pre- 
vailed before the establishment of the 
highway commission. Never before 
has the Iowa tax-payer gotten as much 
for his money paid for road work. The 
farmer has a more direct interest in 
this matter than any other class of cit- 
izen, both because he pays more mon- 
ey in the form of taxes and because 
he has greater need for good roads in 
his business. Intelligent farmers who 
will give real thought to this matter 
will not listen with patience to the 
claims of the legislative candidate who 
wants to come to Des Moines for the 
purpose of repealing our present road 
law and abolishing the highway com- 
mission. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

Receipts the past week were light, 
but prices have not yet begun to 
strengthen as they should. Prices have 
been markedly independent of re- 
ceipts during the past six months. Dur- 
ing March prices held up in spite of 
tremendous receipts. During May and 
June prices have gone down in spite 
of light receipts. Conditions are now 


ripe for prices to advance rapidly. 
However, with the buying power of 
hog products concentrated to a con- 


siderable extent in the hands of a few 
men, definite predictions are now more 
hazardous than ever before. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
eceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from August 2, 
1917, to date: 
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For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 117,000 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 424,000 at the eleyen markets, 





and a price of $8.72. If we figure on the | 


basis of 
average for receipts, we get 129,000 at 
Chicago and 466,000 at the eleven mar- 
kets. If the price is 210 per cent of 
the ten-year average, we get 18.31 as 
the apswer. 

The corn -price of hogs for July is 
$20.75 on the composite No. 2 Chicago 
corn basis, which is the basis the food 
Administration will supposedly use be- 
ginning next October. 


Stock FR’ in England 


The, Food Administration is author- 
ity for the statement that Great Brit- 
ain is now limiting the concentrated 
feed of her animals. Horses are limit- 
ed to an average daily ration of ten 
pounds of concentrated feed per head. 
Cows in milk may be given a ration of 
four pounds daily until ‘they are on 
frass, and two pounds per head while 
on grass. It is foriidden to give con- 
centrated feed to feeding sheep, cattle 
or hogs. 

This means alight production of fat, 
and what England needs will have to 
be imported from the United States. 
Tt also means that steers in England 
will mostly go to market during the 





110 per cent of the ten-year | 





latter part of the grazing season, and 
that after the grass cattle have gone, 
the supply will be limited until the 
middle of next year. 





Shrinkage in Oats 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What is considered a reasonable 
shrinkage on oats during a period ex- 
tending from August lst of one year 
to June Ist of the next year? These 
oats were hauled to the machine from 
the shock, threshed, and stored in the 
elevator, and not removed until they 
had pasesd thru the sweat.” 


At the Michigan station, they put 





100 bushels of oats in the bin on Au- 
gust 11th, without recleaning, one hour 
after threshing. These oats were dry, 
but had been wet once with rain while 
in the shock. They were left in the 
bin until March 18th of the following 
year, at which time it was found that 
they had lost only two-tenths of one 
per cent. OccaSionally the shrinkage 
may run as high as three or even four 
per cent, but if the grain is thoroly 
dry at the time of threshing, the 
shrinkage should be only one or two 
per cent. 

In Bulletin No. 183 of the Illinois 
station, the statement is made: ‘‘Where 
small grain is stored in large elevators, 
it is estimated that the shrinkage runs 





Steer Profits 


No. 2 Chicago corn averaged $1.71 
during the six months extending from 
December, 1917, to June, 1918. As an 
average of the ten-year period, it has 
taken the value of 78.2 bushels of such 
corn to put the 1,000-pound December 
feeder into 1,300-pound fat condition 
for the following June market. This 
year, with 1,000-pound feeders costing 
$85 in December, 1917, the total cost in 
June, finished, was $218.72. The ac- 
tual selling price was $17 per cwt., or 





and Losses 


$221, or a profit of $2.28 per steer. 
If allowance is made at the rate of 11 
cents a bushel, for the fact that Chi- 
cago No. 2 corn has not reflected con- 
ditions as accurately as usual, we get 
a steer cost of $210, which would give 
a profit for June of about $11 per steer. 

The new Food Administration re- 
strictions on beef consumption mean 
that fat cattle will soon become un- 
profitable again. No big money can be 
made on feeding corn to cattle as long 
as the war continues. 
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Hog Profits 


In June, 1918, hogs averaged $16.55 


at Chicago. The,corn which went into 
these hogs averaged $1.763, 
The ten-year ratio 


on a Chi- 
cago No. 2 basis. 
between the composite No. 2 corn price 
and hogs in June is 12.1 bushels of 
composite corn to equal in value 100 
pounds of hog flesh at Chicago. On 
this basis, therefore, the corn price of 
hogs is $21.33 for June, 1918, as com- 
pared with an actual price of $16.55, 
or a loss of $4.78. 

Making an allowance of 11 
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and Losses 


bushel for the fact that No. 2 corn at 
Chicago during the past year has not 
been as accurate a measure of true 
corn values as usual, we find a loss of 
$3.40 per cwt. on June hogs. 

The July corn price of Chicago hogs, 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis, is about 
$20.75, or, adjusted for the abnormali- 
ties of the Chicago corn market this 
past winter, about $19.70 

Hog values have been altogether too 
low during June. The gain area of 
1916-1917 is now counterbalanced, and 
it is time for hogs to rise, 
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from one to two per cent in six 
months.” Under some conditions there 
may be an actual gain in weight during 
the winter, but this is lost the follow- 
ing summer. We do not know the ex- 
act influence of the sweating process 
on shrinkage, but would not expect it 
to have any great influence if the grain 
is thoroly dry at the time of threshing. 





Farm and City Population 
in lowa 


Most people in the United States re- 
gard Iowa as the most typical agricul- 
tural state of the Union. They think 
of Iowa as composed chiefly of farm- 
ers, -with relatively few people gath- 
ered together in cities. The accom- 
panying chart indicates how rapidly 
Iowa is growing away from this old 
idea. Today there are actually about 
100,000 less people living on the farms 
of Iowa than there were thirty years 
ago. Our farm population has been on 
the decline since 1900. 

While the farm population is about 
10 per cent less than it was thirty 
years ago, the city and small-town 
population has doubled. Most of the 
larger towns, with the exception of a 


few of the river cities, have increased 
at an even more rapid rate than this. 
Waterloo, for instance, is now five 
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Towa farm population - 
lowa city and small town population - 


times the size she was in 1885, and 
Des Moines has more than three times 
her 1885 population. Many of the 
smaller towns, however, of only 2,000 
or 5,000 population, have made a rath- 
er slow growth in the last thirty years. 

Our small-town and city population 
has doubled in the past thirty years 
for the simple reason that there has 
been a chance for an ever-increasing 
number of people to make money. Our 
farm epopulation has decreased for 
the reason that a large farm is a bet- 
ter money-making proposition than a 
small farm. 

The future farm population of Iowa 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the price bait which is held out for 
various agricuitural products. It is 
conceivable that prices may be such 
that it will pay lowa farmers to do 
more hand labor in the future than 
they have in the past. Unquestionably 
there will be an increase in the num- 
ber of rather small farms around the 
larger cities. Nevertheless, everything 
considered, it is very doubtful if there 
will be any very great increase in the 
number of Iowa farmers in the future 
The probabilities are that we will con- 
tinue year after year with just a little 
over a million people living in the open 
country in Iowa. The growth of the 
town population can not, however, be 
predicted. It may run as high as two 
or even three miilion. 

At the present time, there is a fairly 
even balance of political power be- 
tween farm folks and city folks in the 
state of Iowa. In the future, however, 
there is a strong indication that the 
city folks will have the upper hand. 
As to whether or not this will bring 





disaster upon us depends upon how in- 
| telligently the city folks manage af 
fairs. 
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ALTACKING ENEMY AVIATOR. French observers are watching the movements of CANADIAN WOMEN DRIVE RED CROSS AMBULANCE. The Canadian Red Cross is 
a German aviator flying over theirlines. The anti-aircraft guns and the gunners are hidden doing efficient work in France. Red Cross organizations from all the allied countries co-operate 
from view of the raiders. The man at the telephone is reporting to the gunners where the in relief and war work. The photo shows a Ked Cross ambulance driven by two brave Canadian 
shrapnel shells are bursting around the enemy plane. An airplane going at a rapid paceisa women volunteers. The scene is in the court yard of a base hospital. The two crippled French- 
difficult target from the ground, but they are frequently brought down by the expert gunners. men sitting on the rear step seem quite pleased to be included in the picture. 




















AMERICAN AIRPLANE HANGAR. Thisis an American hangar in France, just back of the DOUBLE LITTER TO CARRY WOUNDED. The British use a type of double lit- 
front line trenches. The hangar, which is a shed for sheltering balloons and airplanes, is covered ter with which to carry wounded men thru rough country to the established roads. The 
with greencanvas. With this covering it can not be distinguished from the grass and trees by enemy photo was snapped about fifty miles from Saloniki in the Balkans. Thecountry is moun- 


observers. Within are machines and men ready to take the air at any moment to repel raiders or tainous, and the mule litter has been found more efficient than any other. Besides their 
to do patrol duty over the enemy lines. Telephones keep the officers in constant touch with the greater carrying capacity this type gives the wounded more comfort. Twomenare trans- 
movements of German aviators in the vicinity. ported at once, and on the return trip supplies are taken back to the first-aid stations, 




















BRITISH TANKS GOING INTO ACTION. Hundreds of British tanks have been brought “AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE,” This great war painting was the 
into action to check the German offensive. They are here seen crawling thru a demolished French — sensationof Paris. Itis the work of Ridgway Knight. picturing the mother, father, wife 
village to take up a position back of the front lines, ready for a surprise attack. These tanks cross and son of a French hero who died for his country. The son is reading the history of the 
over and plow thru almost anything, being miniature traveling forts, and are heavily armored to battle, while his grandfather follows on the map the movements of the contending armies. 
protect their crews from everything except heavy shells. They are equipped with machine guns The original painting was presented to the Allied Permanent Blind Relief War Fund to 
and small rapid-fire cannon. Tanks were first used by the English, but the Germans now have a few. be sold at auction in New York. Americans in Paris cabled an initial bid of $25,000. 
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Exorbitant War Profits 


The Federal Trade Commission on 
Saturday last submitted to the senate 
a report of its investigations into the 
profits made during the past two years 
by certain of our larger industries, such 
as meat packing, flour milling, steel, 
leather and leather goods, coal, etc. 
The report is of a nature to challenge 
the attention of the entire country, and 
especially of members of congress. In 
brief, the commission finds that the 
profits of the four big packers aggre- 
gated £140,000,000 in the years 1915, 
i916 and 1917, of which $12:,000,000 
represents excess profits as the result 
of the war. The flour millers are said 
to have made a profit of 52 cents per 
barrel, or 38 per cent on their invest- 
ment, during the first half of 1917. The 
United States Steel Corporation made 
met earnings of 24.9 per cent in 1917, 
equaling a net profit of the enormous 
sum of $478,204,343. The tanners have 
been making profits two, three, four 
and five times as great as in 1915. 
Profits of the milk canners have run 
as high as 65 per cent. 

Of the packers, the commission says 
in part: 

“An exposition of the excess profits 
of four of the big meat packers (Ar- 
mour, Swift, Morris and Cudahy, omit- 
ting Wilson as not comparable) is giv- 
en in the fact that their aggregate av- 
erage pre-war profit (1912, 1913, 1914) 
was $19,000,000; that in 1915 they 
earned $17,000,000 excess profits over 
the pre-war period; in 1916, $36,000,000 
more profit than in the pre-war period, 
and in 1917 $68,000,000 more profit 
than in the pre-war period. In the 
three war years from 1915 to 1917 their 
total profits have reached the astound- 
ing figure of $140,000,000, of which 
$121,000,000 represents excess over 
their pre-war profits. 

“These great increases in profits are 
not due solely to increased volume of 
business. The sales of these compa- 
nies in this period increased 150 per 
cent, much of this increase being due 
to higher prices rather than to in- 
creased volume by weight, but the re- 
turn of profit increased 400 per cent, 
or two and one-half times as much a3 
the sales. 

“The profit taken by Morris & Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended Novem- 
ber 1, 1917, is equal to a rate of 18.6 
per cent on the net worth of the com- 
pany (capital and surplus) and 263.7 
per cent on the $3,000,000 of capital 
stock outstanding. In the case of the 
four other companies the earned rate 
on common capital stock is much low- 
er—from 27 per cent to 47 per cent— 
but the reason for this is that these 
companies have from time to time de- 
clared stock dividends and in other 
ways capitalized their growing sur- 
pluses. 

“Thus Armour in 1916 raised its cap- 
ital stock from $20,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 without receiving a dollar more of 
cash. If Swift, Wilson, Cudahy and 
Armour had followed the practice of 
Morris in not capitalizing their sur- 
pluses (accumulated from excessive 
profits), they, too, would show an 
enormous rate of profit on their orig- 
inal cap..ai 

“Rat-s of profit earned by these five 
companies in war years compared with 
the pre-war average, based on net 
worth (capital and surplus) and on 
common stock are as follows: 

“Actual profit on net worth, pre-war 
average, 1912, 1913, 1914: Armour, 
6.2; Swift, 8.3; Morris, 6.8; Cudahy, 
73. 

“War average, 1915, 1916, 1917: Ar- 
mour, 14.6; Swift, 21; Morris, 13.5; 
Cudahy, 14.1. 

“Year 1917: Armour, 16.8*; Swift, 
26.7; Morris, 18.6; Wilson, 23.8; Cud- 
ahy, 18.7. 

“Rate on common stock, 1917: Ar- 
mour, 27.1*; Swift, 47.2; Morris, 263.7; 
Wilson, 42.5; Cudahy, 47. 

(*“Foreign business, not included, 
would undoubtedly raise percentages.) 

“The independent packers, as mea- 
sured by results compiled for sixty- 
five of the largest of them, earned, 
during 1914, 1915 and 1916, a rate of 
profit as high or slightly higher than 
that earned by the big packers in 
those years. The profits of these inde- 
pendent companies for 1917 are not as 
yet available.” 

The commission also accuses the 
packers of taking exorbitant profits 
on their leather business. Increases 


of 30 to 100 per cent in tanners’ prof- 
its are cited, one company boosting its 
profits from $644,390 in 1914 to $3,576,- 
544 in 1916: 

The report says: “During 1917 the 
prices of hides, particularly packer 
hides, were advanced very rapidly, not- 
withstanding that during the period of 
advance great supplies of hides were 
withheld from the public. 

“Many shoe manufacturers in 1917 
made larger profits than usual. Whole- 
sale shoe dealers secured wider mar- 
gins of profit in 1917 than they had 
been accustomed to receive. The mar- 
gins of retail shoe dealers widened 
greatly during 1917, especially upon 
fancy shoes. This was true to a less 
extent on staple shoes. It appears that 
the retailer has profited more in pro- 
portion than the wholesaler. 

“As an indication of earnings of the 
big packers in the selling branch of 
their leather business, the following is 
quoted from a letter of January 17, 
1917, by the Eastern Leather Company, 
an Armour selling subsidiary, to Mr. 
F. W. Croll, of Armour & Company: 

“We are enclosing our check on 
the National City Bank, New York 
City, payable to J. Ogden Armour, for 
$915,787, same being a dividend of 53 
per cent on the 17,279 shares of com- 
mon stock standing in his name. In 
addition to this, and, in accordance 
with our conversation when in Chi- 
cago, we have set aside as a surplus 
$250,000, which represents 10 per cent 
on the common stock. 

“*We are also enclosing a check on 
the National City Bank for $202,145.62, 
payable to Mr. Armour, this being the 
balance due on 6,020 shares of com- 
mon stock held for employes.’ 

“Here is a memorandum of May 15, 
1917, from J. D. Murphy to Mr, H. W. 
Boyd, president of the Armour Leath- 
er Company: 


““May 15, 1917—Mr. H. W. Boyd: 
Herewith comparative statement of 
results in the leather business for the 
three months ending April 28th, show- 
ing earnings of $1,964,945.18. This does 
not include Woodstock, as we have not 
finished enough of our own leather up 
there to make a loss and gain result 
of any value, as indicating the possi- 
bilities of the plant. 

“*As per Mr. Armour’s instructions, 
given thru Mr. Stull, we are charging 
off in reduction of the above the fol- 
lowing reserves: 

“Warnings as above, $1,964,945.18. 

“‘*Reserve for income tax, three 
months, ending April 29, ’17, $36,916.61. 

“Reserve for estimated excess prof- 
it tax six months ending April 28, 17, 
$423,620.84—total for both, $460,536.45. 

“‘Net earnings, $1,504,408.73. 

“*J. D. Murphy.’ 





“Here is another letter in which Mr. 
H. W. Boyd writes. Mr. Armour, com- 
paring the results for the Armour 
Leather Company with the Central 
Leather Company’s statement: 

“October 31, 1917—Dear Mr. Ar- 
mour: In reference to the Central 
Leather Company’s statement, would 
say that it does not compare favorably 
with ours. You will notice that after 
deducting interest with dividends they 
only have $40,000 to add to the sur- 
plus. We made $600,000, and they are 
doing four times the amount of busi- 
ness and only made $1,900,000, and, as 
stated above, after deducting interest 
on the bonds and paying dividends, 
they only had $40,000 left to add to 
their surplus. 

“‘T think, considering their lumber 
business, which is wonderful (the man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company told me that they never ex- 
pected to realize the profits they were 
making on hemlock lumber, and that 
they were doing an enormous business) 
that our statement is a great deal bet- 
ter than theirs. Yours truly, 

““H. W. Boyd.’ 


“The way in which Swift & Company 
proceed when a government limita- 
tion of profits is expected is shown by 
the following letter, in which Louis F. 
Swift writes to his brother, Ed F. 
Swift, stating that he has learned that 
the government expects to establish 
profit control in the leather industry, 
and suggesting the advisability of re- 
appraising their properties in certain 
companies. Edward F. replies: 

“‘T approve, if done quietly and 
promptly.—E. F. 8S.’ 

“The letter with marginal direction 
is as follows: 

““Chicago, November 26, 1917.—Mr. 
Edward F. Swift, second floor Gov- 
ernment control—leather companies. 

““*We have had a virtual statement 
from Mr. Cotton that the government 
expects to establish profit control in 
the leather industry. With this notice 
I think we should at least consider the 
advisability of reappraising the prop- 
erties of the following companies: A. 
C. Lawrence Leather Company, Na- 
tional Calf Skin Company, Winchester 
Tannery Company, St. Paul Tannery 
Company, Ashland Leather Company, 
St. Joseph Tanning Company, in which 
we have only 50 per cent ownership). 

“If it is agreeable to you, will ar- 
range with Mr. Boon to go into the 
matter and submit figures. 

“*Awaiting your reply, 

“Louis F. Swift, T.’ 

a ee 

Ore, to Ce. @,. FS, we. GO. BH: S., 
J. omy es ee: BOK. 

“T approve if done quietly and 
promptly.—E. F. 8.’” 

Concerning the profit of flour mill- 
ers, the commission says that for the 
four years ending June 30, 1916, the 
millers got a profit of 13% cents per 
barrel on flour. During the first half 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


With No. 2 corn at $1.65 in Chicago, 
standard oats at 77 cents, bran at $35 
at the central markets, gluten feed at 
$50 at Cedar Rapids, hay at $17 on 
farms, and labor at 26 cents an hour, 
it cost, under the ten-year ratio meth- 
od, 49.1 cents to produce a pound of 
butter in June, 1918. The actual sell- 
ing price was 42 cents, leaving a loss 
of 7.1 cents a pound. 

Using a similar method, we find the 
cost of 100 pounds of milk in the Chi- 
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cago district was $2.05 in June, 1918, 
and for July will be about $2.45, for 
August $2.70, and for September $2.75. 
The Chicago milk producers are still 
suffering a loss of around 25 cents 
per cwt. 

The dairy industry is now in much 
better condition than a year ago. It 
may not be as profitable as other 
branches of farming for some time yet. 
Nevertheless, the worst seems to be 
past. 
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of 1917 the profit was about 52 cents 
per barrel. After the Food Adminis- 
tration named 25 cents as a fair profit 
per barrel, their profit tended toward 
this figure, but many mills did not 
comply with the order. Many millers 
have undertaken to include their in- 
come and excess profits taxes as a 
part of their expense, thus passing 
these taxes on to the consumer. One 
mill is quoted as having made a profit 
of as much as $2 per barrel. Under a 
margin of profit as fixed by the Food 
Administration, there is a temptation 
to juggle the accounts, increase sak 
aries, and in general pad operating ex- 
penses. 

In the Sunday papers appeared 
statements from the leading packers, 
in which they complain bitterly tz the 
report made Dy the commission, and 
insist that a thoro and impartial ex- 
amination of their books will show no 
such exorbitant profits as are charged. 
They admit that the past two years 
have been profitable ones, due largely 
to their increased business, but claim 
that they make but one-quarter of a 
cent per pound on their meat products. 





Farm Machinery Control 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
issued a statement dealing with the 
matter of control of farm machinery 
and equipment. As heretofore noted, 
the proposition is to license all manu- 
facturers of such machinery, and to 
require a uniform system of bookkeep- 
ing and regular reports, with a view 
to limiting their profits to a reasonable 
amount. 

While the law does not provide for 
direct price-fixing of farm machinery, 
the secretary thinks this can be gotten 
at by regulating the profits made py 
the manufacturers, and the commis- 
sions and practices in putting out 
their goods. Under the food control 
act, retailers are exempt from licens- 
ing requirements, but the secretary 
thinks that thru control of the output 
of the manufacturers he can deal with 
any retailer who asks an exorbitant 
profit, by shutting off his suppiies. 

The most effective way by which 
the Department of Agriculture can 
control the business of manufacturing 
agricultural machinery is thru its con- 
trol of raw materials. Unquestionably, 
the department can limit or shut off 
altogether the supply of raw materials 
needed by any manufacturer who does 
not in good faith live up to the depart- 
ment’s regulations. 

The danger in the whole movement 
is that manufacturers who are not sat- 
isfied with the profits allowed them 
by the department may turn their 
plants to the manufacture of rtnings 
other than farm machinery, and thus 
reduce the supply. 





Measuring the Wheat 


The Department of Agriculture has 
taken a very sensible way of getting 
at our wheat crop this year. The ef- 


fort is being made to secure the names 
and addresess of all the owners of 
threshing machines in the country, and 
each operator will be required to file 
with the department every so often a 
statement of the number of bushels of 
wheat threshed by his machine, and 
the acreage upon which it was grown. 

This work will be carried on by the 
Bureau of Markets, which will furnish 
each thresherman a supply of blank 
forms for making his reports, and a 
pocket memorandum in which he can 
keep his daily records. The agrieul- 
tural agents in the various counties 
will aid in distributing the report 
blanks and memorandum books, and 
will also help in tabulating the results. 

This is a most excellent thing for the 
department to do. It will serve to check 
the department on the acreage and the 
yield; and, if the records are properly 
kept, we will know by the end of the 
threshing season just how much wheat 
we have produced. 





‘ Lefi-Over Silage 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“We have about six feet of silage 
left in a fourteen-foot silo. Since the 
cattle have gone on grass, they do not 
care to eat it. Can this silage be saved 
and more silage be put on top of it? 
Or had we better throw it away?” 

Silage will keep for several years, 
and our correspondent can, with per- 
fect safety, put new silage on top of 
this left-over silage this fall. 
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Polled Herefords 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me about the origin of 
the Polled Herefords. How old is the 
breed? Does it compare favorably 
with the horned Hereford?” 

There are two types of Polled Here- 
fords, just as there are two types of 
Polled Short-horns. The one type, 
which is known as the single standard, 
was originated by crossing horned 
Herefords with such polled breeds as 
the Angus, Polled Durham or Gallo- 
way, and while this type now has the 
same markings as the ordinary Here- 
ford, it is not really pure-bred nor eli- 
gible to registry in the Hereford As- 
sociation. The double standard Polled 
Herefords are pure-bred Herefords, eli- 
gible to registry both in the Hereford 
herd book and the Polled Hereford 
herd book, 

The history of the double standard 
Polled Herefords really began in 1901, 
when Mr. Warren Gammon sent out a 
circular to all members of the Ameri- 
can Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
asking if any of them owned pure-bred 
Hereford freaks without horns. As a 
result of his inquiry, he bought four 
Polled bulls and seven Polled cows, 
and began breeding. Other men be- 
came interested, and since that date 
the double standard Polled Hereford 
breed has grown very rapidly. In re- 
cent years, a number of the Polled 
Hierefords have been shown in the 
ring with the regular horned Here- 
fords, and, considering the small num- 
bers relatively, they have come off 
very well. Of course, the best of the 
Polled Herefords are not yet as good 
as the horned Herefords, but the aver- 
age of the breed compares very favor- 
ably with that of the horned Here- 
fords. 





Smut in Wheat 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“What causes smut in wheat? I 


sowed some wheat last fall, which 
looked all right, but there is any 
amount of smut in it now. Can I get 


rid of it?” 

There are two kinds of smut in 
wheat—loose smut and stinking smut. 
Loose smut destroys the entire head, 
in the same way as oat smut, where- 
as stinking smut causes the affected 
kernels to swell and become a mass of 
smut spores. The smut spores of both 
varieties are carried over from one 
season to the next on wheat seed. In 
the case of stinking smut, the smut 
spores are found on the outside of the 
wheat kernels, but in the case of loose 
smut the infection is developed inside 
of the wheat kernel. This explains 
why it is that stinking smut can be 
prevented by soaking the seed wheat 
in a solution of one pound of formalde- 
hyde and forty gallons of water, for 
fifteen minutes, whereas loose smut 
can not be prevented in this way. 

There is a special kind of treatment 
for loose smut, known as the hot water 
treatment. However, this treatment 
requires considerable care, and is so 
involved that we do not ordinarily car¢ 
to describe it in Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Poisoning Grasshoppers 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give us the formula for mak- 
ing grasshopper poison.” 

The standard formula for grasshop- 
per poison is twenty-five pounds of 
bran, one-half pound of Paris green, 
one quart of cheap molasses, three 
finely chopped oranges or lemons, and 
two or three gallons of water, or what- 
ever is needed to moisten nicely. This 
is supposed to be distributed either 
very early in the morning or in the 
evening. If distributed during the day, 
it dries out too quickly. Broadcasted 
thinly on alfalfa, this amount of the 
poison is supposed to be enough to 
cover about five acres. 

In Kansas experiments this grass- 
hopper poison is said to have proved 
very effective. We have tried it, but 
have been unable to get much results 
from it ourselves. 


An Unkind Guest 


In a letter from a Wallaces’ Farmer 
reader who is now with the army in 
France, he says that at the time the 
letter was written they were in the 
midst of a great grape-growing coun- 
try, where some fifteen years ago 
some grapevines had been imported 
from California. Unfortunately, there 
was carried with the grapevines some 
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HE all-around usefulness of the Hambletonian Horse is proverbial 
on the farm. A fine looker, yet a husky worker. At the plough he 


pulls with the best; in a neat roadster he steps a gait with the speed- 
iest. He rides fine, or he will carry a load. You know him, you men 
of the farm, for a Kentucky thoroughbred, and a pulling horse in one. 


Goodrich Tires are the Hambletonians of tires. Fine lookers, 
speedy, yet husky workers for heavy loads and rough going, they fit 
all-around service of the farm as no other tires. 


Like the Hambletonian Horse, they have pedigree. 
tific and workmanship skill of the oldest and largest rubber factory is 
Like the name Hambletonian, Goodrich stands for prestige. 


in them, 


But Goodrich does not ask you to buy on blind faith. 


its tires for you as an assayer proves gold, or a chemist food, before it 
assures you the tested service of— 


ERYVALUE TIRES 


That word, tested, isthe last word in tires for the farmer. It means 
that Goodrich Test Car Fleets, six of them, throughout the year 1917, 
battled Goodrich Tires from state to state, mauling them 
over sand, gravel and rock roads through mud, snow and 
frozen slush; and the tires proved their durability in mileage 

that ran to 4,178,744 tire miles. | 
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Think of it, more than 4,000,000 miles of mileage vouch 
for the sure service of Goodrich Tires. The roads of every 
region of our country—perhaps the roads that run by your 
own farm—vouch for their strength. 

These tires coin themselves into real money for you, the 
same as your ploughs and your reapers. 


Whatever tires: you need; 


for an automobile large or 


small, for your truck, bicycle, or motor cycle, the Goodrich 
brand is your guide to sure service. You 
know it of old from the service of the Good- 


rich Hipress Boot. 


The husky, generous size of Goodrich 
Pneumatio Tires tell you their strength at a 
glance. Actual working tests show 
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insect or some plant disease, which 
propagated rapidly over there, and fin- 
ally destroyed all of the native French 
vines. In that district they can now 
grow only the varieties imported from 
California, and these must be sprayed. 
Before this unfortunate importation, it 
was not necessary to spray at all in 
that district. 


Non-Bearing Cherry Trees 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have four Black Taritian cherry 
trees that do not bear. They are elev- 
en years old now, and are not close to 
any other trees. Can you tell me how 
they can be made to bear? I have let 
them stand, hoping each year that they 
would begin to produce fruit.” 

From the information contained in 
our correspondent’s inquiry, it is im- 
possible to explain just why his cherry 
trees do not bear. Possibly he has not 


kept them pruned so as to encourage 
fruit setting. Cherry trees on espe- 
cially rich soil often produce wood 
and foliage to the sacrifice of fruit. 
The Tartarian, one of the choicest of 
sweet black cherries, is not a produc- 
tive variety, but usually is quite a reg- 
ular bearer. It is an early sort, and 
when the birds do not get tLem all, as 
often happens when one has only a 
few trees, the extra price available usu- 
ally makes up for the low producing 
quality of the trees. 

For best results, cherry trees need 
regular and systematic pruning, espe- 
cially during the first few years of 
growth. The most important pruning 
is just before the beginning of the 
second season’s growth. Just after 
transplanting yearling trees is a good 
time. Head back the top to from 24 








to 36 inches, and cut lateral branches 
off closely. This establishes a low- 
headed tree, and no more pruning will 
be necessary until the third year, ex- 
cept to remove sprouts which may 
spring from the roots or on the main 
stem slightly above the ground. At this 
time remove all branches except from 
three to five distributed around the 
tree, and head these back from one- 
third to one-half the original length. 
The most central one should be main- 
tained as leader, and the others cut at 
the outer buds. Future pruning should 
be along the same line, the aim being 
to thin and spread the top as much as 
possible. Pruning of cherry trees is 
best done in late winter or early 
spring before growth starts. 

If our correspondent’s cherry trees 
are not diseased, we suggest that he 
give them a thoro pruning next spring. 
Remove all dead branches and those 
which cross each other, much the same 
as one would do in cleaning out an 
apple tree. If the trees do not begin 
to bear, but blossom after this treat- 
ment, the chances are that the variety 
is self-sterile, and wfll not fruit unless 
other varieties of cherries are grown 
in the same vicinity. 

Investigations at the Oregon experi- 
ment station indicate that many vari- 
eties of sweet cherries, including the 
Black Tartarian, will not fruit unless 
other varieties are grown in the same 
vicinty. At least one cross-pollenator 
should be had for each six or eight 
trees of the main variety. We suggest 
that our correspondent set out one or 
two Cherry trees of another variety, 
such as the Lambert or Napoleon, near 
his Black Tartarian trees. This will 
provide cross-pollenation as soon as 
the former get old enough te bloom, 
and may overcome the non-fruiting 
habit. 





Eastern Farm Lands 


We receive occasional inquiries from 
western farmers who have heard of 
the cheaper farm lands of the east, 
and who write us for detailed informa- 
tion. Naturally, we can not give such 
information with any satisfaction to 
ourselves or to our readers. There is 
a great variety of farm lands in the 
eastern states, and a great variation 
in the very essential things which 
must be taken into consideration when 
a man is thinking of taking his family 
and moving into a new community. 

Fortunately, the New York Agricul- 
tural College, located at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, has gone 
into this whole matter very carefully, 
and last October published a bulletin 
under the title: “Suggestions to Pur- 
chasers of Farm Lands in New York.” 
A careful reading of this bulletin 
should be the first thing done by any 
western farmer who is interested in 
eastern farm lands. It can be obtained 
free by writing to A. R. Mann, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 





Measuring Silos 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“When is the proper time to measure 
silos? Should they be measured as 
soon as they are filled, or should you 
wait until they settle?” 

The ordinary silage tables are too 
liberal in their estimates if measure- 
ments are taken at once after filling. 
They are ordinarily just about right, 
however, if measurements are taken 
after settling. After settling, silage in 
the ordinary silo averages right around 
fifty cubic feet to the ton. 
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| Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; bow plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 














The Corn of the World 


The map 





herewith indicates where 
the corn of the world is produced. You 
will note that the dots are thickest in 
the United 
Iowa and 


States, and especially in 
The most interest- 
ing thing about the map is to discover 
what other parts of the world compare 
with the American corn belt in the 
production of corn. Next after the 
United States, Mexico has the biggest 
acreage, but the Mexicans don’t know 
much about growing corn as it should 
be grown, and during most of the time 
in recent years have had to buy corn 
from the United States because they 
have been unable to produce enough 
for themselves. The Mexican people 
are very fond of corn, living quite 
Jargely on a kind of corn bread which 
they call “tortillas.” 

As a real corn country, Argentina 
ranks next after the United States. She 
doesn’t plant as many acres as Mex- 
ico, but she produces more corn. As 
an average of a series of years, Ar- 
gentina actually produces more corn 
per acre than the United States. The 
corn belt of Argentina is located about 
700 miles nearer the equator than the 
corn belt of the United States. The 
corn belt of the United States, to be 
similarly located would have to be in 
southern Alabama and Mississippi. 

Corn in Argentina is planted in Sep- 
tember, October and November, and 
the critical hot, dry months, corre- 
sponding to our July and August, are 
December, January and February. The 
rainfall in the corn belt of Argentina 
is just about the same as in the corn 
belt of the United States, but the tem- 
perature averages about two degrees 
higher. The late summer and early 
fall in Argentina are often very wet, 
often damaging the corn just at the 
time when it should be picked. In Ar- 
gentina they don’t like our dent varie- 
ties of corn very well They think 
that wet weather at harvest time hurts 
them more than the flint varieties, and 
they also think they are more likely to 
be spoiled in shipment. We in the 
United States feed three-fourths of our 
corn to our farm animals, and ship 
very little across the water. The corn 
growers of Argentina feed very little 


Illinois. 





of their corn to farm animals, but ship 
over half of it across the water. While 
Argentina ordinarily does not produce 
so very much more corn than lowa or 
Illinois, she ships across the water 
several times as much corn as the en- 
tire United States. The flint corn 
found in Argentina is not an eight- 
rowed, broad-kerneled flint like ours, 
but a twelve or fourteen-rowed variety 
with rather narrow kernels. 

Look at Europe, and you 
that most of the corn there is grown 
in Hungary, Roumania and extreme 
southwestern Russia, known as Bessa- 
rabia, There is also just a little corn 
grown in Italy, western Portugal and 
Spain, and some in France. In all of 
these. European sections they seem 
rather partial to the flint types of corn, 
altho the kernels are generally of a 
narrower and deeper type than our 
eight-rowed flints. They grow some 
dents, but they generally have a much 
harder type of kernel than our Amer- 
ican dents. 

Nowhere in the world is corn grown 
extensively north of the fiftieth paral- 
lel of latitude. To grow really well, 
it absolutely requires ninety days dur- 
ing the growing season which average 
at least 68 degrees. The ideal is 73 or 
74 degrees. Combined with the neces- 
sary heat, which, so far as Europe is 
concerned, is found only in the south- 
ern part, must be at least nine inches 
of summer rainfall; or preferably 
twelve. It is the lack of summer rain 
that keeps more corn from being 
grown in southern Russia. The west- 
ern part of southern Russia, known as 
Bessarabia, gets about as much rain 
as west-central Nebraska, but farther 
east it is drier even than western Ne- 
braska, except in a small territory 
around the Black Sea. The greater 
part of Russia is altogether too dry to 
ever amount to much as a corn coun- 
try. Roumania and Hungary are also 
just a little dry for the very best re- 
sults. 

A little corn is raised on the east 
coast of southern Africa and the east 
coast of Australia. They get some 
very good yields in Australia, but for 
some reason don’t go in very heavily 
for corn. The greater part of the con- 
tinent of Australia is far too dry to 
raise corn. 

There is very little real corn land in 
the world. By corn land we mean rich, 
black soil, situated where the rainfall 
for the three summer months is about 
twelve inches, and the average tem- 
perature is about 74 degrees. The big- 
gest section of such land is in the Mis- 
sissippi valley of the United States, 
and the next biggest section is in the 
states of Buenos Aires, Cordova and 
Santa Fe, in Argentina. Perhaps some 
day real corn-growing sections will be 
discovered in parts of southern Africa 
or southern Asia, but it is very 
doubtful. 


will see 








An acre of land in corn will produce 
more good food with less labor than 
an acre in any other crop. For that 
reason, the corn belt of the United 
States, where we live, is bound to be 
an extraordinarily rich section. There 
is nothing like it anywhere else in the 
world. This doesn’t mean, however, 
that we have the very best varieties 
of corn. It may be that under the very 
dry summers of southern Russia they 
have developed varieties of corn which 
will yield better than any of our corn 
belt varieties. There are many things 
we don’t know about utilizing this 
wonderful corn belt of ours with the 
Very best results. It has really been 
settled less than a hundred years, and 
people are just getting time now to put 
genuinely serious thought on it. 





Corn, Gluten and Tankage 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have seventy April pigs that I 
wish to crowd onto the market as soon 
as possible. For feed I have 500 bush- 
els of corn, two tons of gluten, tankage 
and oats. Tankage costs $110 per ton; 
corn, $1.25 per bushel and upward, ac- 
cording to quality, and gluten $55 a ton. 
With corn, gluten and oats in self- 
feeders, it looks to me as tho tankage 
might be dispensed with. These pigs 
are running onarather short pasture. 
Do you think it would pay to grind the 
oats and mix with shorts or oil meal, 
and feed as a slop as a supplement to 
the other feeds, in a self-feeder?” 

At the Iowa station at Ames last 
year, they fed corn, gluten and tankage 
to pigs on rape in several different 
combinations. One lot, which was fed 
corn in one self-feeder, gluten in an- 
other and tankage in another, required, 
for 100 pounds of gain, 304 pounds of 
corn, 5 pounds of gluten and 42 pounds 
of tankage. The rate of gain was 1.25 
pounds per head daily. Another lot, 
which received no gluten, but only 
corn in one sélf-feeder and tankage in 
another, required, for 100 pounds of 
gain, 309 pounds of corn and 40 pounds 
of tankage, the rate of gain being just 
the same, or 1.25 pounds per head 
daily. Another lot, which received 
corn in one self-feeder and gluten in 
another, required, for 100 pounds of 
gain, 331 pounds of corn and 22 pounds 
of gluten, the rate of gain being .7s of 
a pound per head daily. Another lot, 
which received gluten alone in a self- 
feeder, required 372 pounds for 100 
pounds of gain, the rate of gain being 
.7 of a pound per head daily. Another 
lot, which was fed gluten in one self- 
feeder and tankage in another, re- 
quired, for 100 pounds of gain, 330 
pounds of gluten and 67 pounds of 





tankage, the rate of gain being .86 of 
a pound per head daily. 

Other experiments may prove to be 
more favorable for gluten. This ex- 
periment rather indicates that when 
corn may be had at a lower price per 
ton than gluten, it does not pay to 
feed gluten. Our correspondent will 
make no serious mistake in feeding 
corn in one self-feeder, tankage in an- 
other, gluten in another, and oats in 
another. Given free access to these 
feeds, the hogs will probably depend 
for the most part on corn, together 
with a little tankage and very little 
gluten and oats. We doubt very much 
if it wil) pay to feed a slop in addition, 
provided, of course, that the hogs have 
free access to plenty of water. 





Rules for Threshers 


The following rules for operating 
threshing machines were adopted at 
a meeting of the threshermen of Ver- 
million county, Illinois, and the thresh- 
ing committee of the state council of 
defense. They are to be tacked to each 
separator. All must codperate td get 
the grain saved with the least possible 
loss. 

1. All machines must be inspected 
and O. K.’d before the threshing sea- 
son opens. Government inspector will 
be furnished free on request. 

2. Three canvasses are to be fur- 
nished, one for the front of the ma- 
chine, one for the middle, and one for 
the back—to save the waste of wheat 
and rye especially. 

3. Threshing must not be done till 
the grain and straw are dry and in fit 
condition. Much valuable food is left 
in the straw if the bundles are wet 
when put thru the thresher. 

4. Much grain is lost thru improper 
feeding. The bundles should be put on 
feeders straight and enter the machine 
head first. Either crowding or allow- 
ing the machine to run idle wastes 
grain. Pitchers should be cautioned 
about this matter. 

5. ‘The federal Food Administration 
has approved the following scale of 
prices for threshing, viz.: Oats, 3 
cents; wheat, 6 cents; rye, 7 cents. 

6. The owner of this threshing out- 
fit is a member of the federal Food 
Administration, and is directly respon- 
sible to the government for its proper 
operation. Anyone interfering in any 
way with the operation of the machine 
should be reported at once to W. C. 
Johnson, Food Adminstrator, Danville, 
Illinois, or the federal authorities. 

7. Every thresherman must report 
to the food administrator, at Danville, 
Illinois, as soon as he has finished his 
ring, the names of all the men he 
threshed for and the number of bush- 
els of each kind of grain threshed. 
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“Stimulating Production” 


If money in large hunks will enable 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to stimulate production of 
agricultural products, congress pro- 
poses to see that it shall not be lack- 
ing. The Department authorizes the 
following statement: 


“Stimulating the production of 
foods, feedstuffs and live stock, pro- 
moting the fuller conservation of farm 
products and of foods, facilitating the 
distribution of agricultural products 
generally, are the objects of the bill 
reported to the house May 6th, by the 
committee on agriculture. It provides 
funds to enable the Department of Ag-~ 
riculture to maintain the agricultural 
emergency activities authorized by the 
food production act of August 10, 1917, 
for the full period of twelve months 
ending June 30, 1919, with such exten- 
sions in certain directions as experi- 
ence during the present year and exist- 
ing conditions seem to warrant. The 
new act carries an appropriation of 
$11,712,283, and, in addition, makes 
available as a revolving fund during 
the period of the war the $2,500,000 
appropriated by the food production 
act for the purchase and sale of seed 
to farmers for cash at cost, as well as 
the $4,000,000 for the same purpose 
appropriated by the urgency deficiency 
act of 1918. 

“The bill authorizes the expenditure 
of the following sums for the purposes 
‘indicated: 

“For the prevention, control and 
eradication of diseases and pests of 
live stock, the enlargement of live 
stock production, and the conservation 
and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy 
and other animal products, $1,058,975. 

“For the prevention, control and 
eradication of insects and plant dis- 
eases injurious to agriculture, and the 
conservation and utilization of plant 
products, $811,300. 

“For the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the coéperative agricultural 
extension work which is conducted in 
codperation with the state agricultural 
colleges, $6,100,000. 

“For extending and enlarging the 
market news service, preventing the 
waste of food in storage, in transit, or 
held for sale, giving advice concerning 
the market movement or distribution 
of perishable products, and inspecting 
and certifying perishable agricultural 
products, $1,685,528. 

“Kor gathering authoritative infor- 
mation in connection with the demand 
for and the production, supply, distri- 
bution and utilization of food, and oth- 
erwise carrying out the purposes of 
Section 2 of the food production act, 
$449,700. 

“For controlling noxious rodents and 
destroying predatory animals, $225,000. 

“Kor special work in crop estimat- 
ing, extending the work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, enlarging the informa- 
tional work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and printing and distribut- 
ing emergency leaflets, posters and 
other publications requiring quick is- 
sue or large editions, and other mis- 
cellaneous activities, $1,105,980. 

“For aiding agencies in the various 
states in supplying farm labor, $162,- 
000. In addition, the bill appropriates 
$500,000 to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in codperation with the 
Secretary of Labor and other agencies, 
to secure the voluntary mobilization 
and distribution of farm labor for the 
production and harvesting of agricul- 
tural crops, and to advance railroad 
fares and other actual traveling ex- 
penses for the transportation of such 
labor. 

“As indicated, the bill also contains 
a provision making available as a re- 
volving fund during the period of the 
war the $6,500,000 heretofore appro- 
priated for the purchase and sale of 
seed to farmers for cash at cost. 

“Furthermore, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is given authority, for the of- 
ficial purposes of the Department of 
Agriculture, to requisition the use of 
and take possession of any building or 
any space in any building, or the ap- 
purtenances thereof, in the District of 
Columbia, other than a _ dwelling 
house occupied as such or a building 
occupied by any branch of the United 
States government, and to ascertain 
and pay just compensation for such 
use, 

“The bill is strictly a war emer- 
gency measure, and the appropriations 
provided by it are in addition to those 
Carried in the appropriation act, 
which has already passed both houses 
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VERY farmer who sees the new 
Moline- Universal Model D 
es is astonished at its speed, 

the splendid quality of work aa the 
ease at which it operates. After seein 
the ‘Moline-Universal work, you will 
realize that the number of plows pulled 
is less important than the amount ‘of 
work accomplished. 


Great Capacity for Work 

Speed, power and light weight are 
combined inthe new Moline-Universal 
tractor to aremarkable degree. As a 
result, under any ordinary plowing 
conditions, the Moline- Universal pull- 
ing 2 plows at 3% m.p.h. will plow 9 
acres in a 10-hour day—equal to a 
3-plow tractor traveling 2}/ m.p.h., the 
usual tractor speed. ‘ihus the Moline- 
Universal gives you large capacity for 
heavy work, ample power for <!! belt 
work on the average farm, with these 
distinct advantages over other tractors— 
light weight; greater economy and ease 
of operation; ability to do all farm work, 
including cultivating, and ONE-MAN 
control of both tractor and implement 
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from the seat of the implement, where 
he must sit in order todo good work. 


Docs Better Plowing 

An advantage of speed plowing is 
the better quality of the work. With 
properly shaped moldboards and the 

oline- Universal tractor plowing at 
3% m.p.h. the soil is more thoroughly 
pulverized and compacted than at 
‘slower speeds. It is left in sucha level 
and fine condition that furrow marks 
are hard to distinguish. 


Positive Reliability 

And keep this in mind always—the 
Moline-Universal is built for positive 
reliability. The powerful 4-cylinder, 
overhead-valve, vibrationless engine 
delivers full 9 h.p. at drawbar and 
18h.p. on belt; unusually large bearings 
lubricated under 35 Ibs. pressure; Remy 
electric starting, lighting and ignition 
system with governor generator; all 
moving parts completely enclosed; 15 
Hyatt roller bearings; 5 adjustable ball 
thrust bearings; 7 splined shafts; differ- 
ential lock; heat treated and steel cut 
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gears—these give “positive reliability,” 
and make the new Moline-Universal 
the best tractor money can buy. 


Self Starter and Electric Lights 

Self starter relieves the back breaking 
strain of cranking, makes tractor opera- 
tion easy for non-robust help. In fact, 
many women and boys are successfully 
running Moline- Universal tractors. 
The self starter is a feature every 
overator will appreciate. Electric lights 
increase the working capacity of the 
Moline-Universal so that you can use 
the tractor night and day in the busy 
season. It gives you an emergency 
power always available to make up for 
any unavoidable delays. 


Free Tractor Catalog 


Your copy, of our new tractor catalog which 
completely describes the Moline-Universal Mode! 
D is now ready. A postal will bring it to you, also 
the name of your nearest dealer. Address Dept. 20. 


Moline Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Quality Farm Implements Since 1865. 





It Solves The Farm Help Problem 








of congress, for the maintenance of 
the regular activities of the depart- 
ment. 

““The farmers of the nation last 
year,’ the report of the bill states, ‘fol- 
lowing the suggestions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of state agri- 
cultural agencies with which it is 
closely coéperating, and inspired by 
patriotic motives as well as by eco- 
nomic interests, succeeded in overcom- 
ing difficulties and in greatly enlarg- 
ing their operations. They planted the 
largest acreages in the history of the 
nation, produced record crops of most 
things, and increased the number of 
live stock. With effective organization 
and application, and with such assist- 
ance as the Department of Agriculture 
and the state agricultural cgencies, 
with their increased personnel and fa- 
cilities can render, it is believed that 
they can better the record of last year 
and again produce large quantities of 
foods, feedstuffs and live stock, not 
only to meet the needs of this country, 
but of the nations of Europe with 
which we are associated in this great 
struggle, The committee urgently rec- 
ommends that the appropriations sug- 
gested in the accompanying bill be 
made available to the Department of 
Agriculture, in order that it may con- 





tinue to foster in every feasible way 
the great agricultural industry of the 
nation.’ ” 





Pear Blight 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a large pear tree which is 
badly blighted. Nearly all of the tree 
is affected. The leaves have turned 
black, and the wood appears to be 
blackened. Is there any remedy?” 

There is no way of spraying to pre- 
vent blight, and nothing can be done 
for that part of the tree which is al- 
ready affected. The disease can be 
prevented from spreading by cuting 
out all affected parts as rapidly as 
they appear. This work is best begun 
in the spring before the leaves come 
out. At this time the disease makes 
its presence known by cankers along 
the bark of the trunk and branches. 
These cankers should be thoroly 
cleaned owt and disinfected with a so- 
lution of one part of* corrosive sub- 
limate in one thousand parts of water. 
Later, once a week during the growing 
season, the tree should be carefully 
gone over and every leaf or branch 





which shows a trace of the disease 
should be broken off or cut off. In- 
spection trips must be made frequent- 
ly. It is a hopeless job after the dis- 
ease has gotten a good start. We very 
much doubt if it is worth while for our 
correspondent to try to do anything 
with this pear tree this year. If he 
has other pear trees to which the dis- 
ease is likely to spread, it might be 
best for him to cut down this tree at 
once. 

The blight of pears is very similar 
to the blight of apples, altho in the 
case of apple trees the disease ordi- 
narily is not so very serious. 


Pigs in Germany 


It is reported that on March 1, 1918, 
there were only six million pigs in 
yermany, as compared with thirteen 
million in March, 1917, and a pre-war 
normal of something over twenty mil- 
lion. Once Germany gains access to 
the world’s markets, there is little 
question but that she will bid high for 
large quantities of pork products. It 
will be impossible for the German hog 
industry to return to normal in any- 
thing less than two or three years. 
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: “Guaranteed Cost’ : Barns for Every 
|| Purpose—WHOLESALE PRICES! 


*| The moment you complete a Gordon-Van Tine Barn you 
have added to the value of your land more than the barn [¥ 
cost. Highest standard grade materials; lowest prices. All |? 
delivered at one time—no delays. No extras. Wholesale | 4 
_| prices—big savings. Prompt shipment anywhere—makes | | 
} | no difference where you live. Safe arrival guaranteed. |# 
All framework cut to fit. Ready to nail. Material corre- | 
sponds with numbered plans. You can erect alone— 
another big saving! 


Send for Book of Barn Plans FREE 


This is the most practical Barn Book ever printed. It shows 200 Barn 
and Outbuilding Plans—Bank, Dairy, Gable, Gambrel Roof Cattle Feed 
and Hay Barns; Barn Door Hangers, Corn Cribs, Cupolas, Hay Tools 
Hay Carriers, Hog Houses, Implement Sheds, Incubators, Poultry Houses 
and Supplies, Stalls for Horses or Cows, Stanchions, Stock Sheds, Venti- 
lating Systems, etc. Send coupon for book. FREE! 


Gordon-Van Tine Go. 
Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Bach 
6750 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 


Established Over Half a Century! 
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4 GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 6750 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 

Please send me FREE the books checked below: . 
Building Materi 


Barn Ple House Plar suildi ate 
cb Cec = Book , Ci Bargain Catalog 
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Galvanized Roofing and Siding 


Both farm and city pro , ood owners need to know |} 
the absolute safety nm» service of metal roofing..@ 


ApoLLo-Krystone Galvanized insures durabilit pone satisfaction for 
a'l forms of sheet metal work, including Oulverts, lumes, Spout- — 
‘ng, Garages, tc. Sold by leading metal apuhentn. whe Y8TONE ‘Copper _ 

pty al is tS > une pees — —— Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone 
for free ** Better Buildings” booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY. Frick Bidg., Pa. 





Made in five sizes. capacity 20 to 4 bus. Each size par- 
titioned for various kinds of feed. Built of tongued and 
groved genuine white pine, two coats of bright red paint. 
Handles ear corn, tankage or any kind of feed; will not 
clog; practical, durable, portable and sanitary. Low 
freight charge. An honest box at a reasonable price. For 
further information, address 


PETER JENSEN, Alta, lowa 











St. Paul is Government Distributing Center 
Ship direct to us, save all profits. WE PAY 
GOVERNMENT HIGHEST PRICES. 
Quick Cash Returns. Write for full information. 

- BERGMAN & CO., Licensed Dealers 

ESTABLISHED FOR OVER 50 YEARS ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Bone SPovin, Keep the Twists Out of 


tthe horny whet tne rect \ Your Hay Carrier Rope 
1 he 

Don't waste time, wear out 
ropes, lose your temper or wae 
rope twins and ies tee enter Peareier 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















FARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are lnvited to avall themselv es of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 


He will gladly 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








The Farm Truck 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I live in a community where the 
soil is badly in need of limestone, but 
will have to haul it seven miles, and 
can make only one load per day with 


a team. I am also interested in stock 
feeding, and usually there is a supply 


of feed obtainable at a distance of 
twelve to fifteen miles. Would you 
consider a truck a geod investment 
for doing this work? I would have 
work for one all the time when I was 
not busy in crops, and the weather per- 
mitted. I live in an oil region, where 
it is easy to get custom hauling, and 
where a man and team get five to six 
dollars per day. What size truck would 
you advise? What would you consider 
to be an average operating cost? Do 
you consider the truck attachments for 
cars successful?” 

Unde: the conditions as specified by 
our correspondent, he certainly should 
have no trouble in making a farm 
truck a paying investment. About the 
only drawback to the truck in his sec- 
tion is the fact that its use is limited 
to a large extent by the condition of 
the roads at certain seasons; but, on 
the other hand, haulage demands are 
apt to be somewhat slacker during 
those seasons. Besides, there is apt 
to be a marked improvement in the 
road conditions when the war is over 
and hard roads construction gets un- 
der way again. Also when the farm- 
ers awaken to the benefits of properly 
oiling and dragging their roads, a won- 
derful improvement should take place 
in our correspondent’s neighborhood, 
where crude oil is cheap and easy to 
obtain. 

It is almost impossible to set any 
flat price on the charge for the use of 
a truck for doing custom work. It will 
depend on many different fi.ctors, such 
as condition of roads and hills and the 
amount of load which can be hauled, 
as it evidently will cost more to haul 
goods on soft country roads than on 
macadam or paved roads. Then there 
is the length of the haul and the num- 
ber of stops to be made; whether the 
truck is loaded both ways or only one 
way; the cost of labor and fuel for 
operating the truck; the original cost 
of the truck, and the cost of repairs 
and upkeep. We hardly see how a 
charge can be made except at so much 
per hour or day. Perhaps instead of 
trying to figure this out and give what 
we consider a fair price per hour, we 
can do more good by showing how one 
can figure it out for himself, so that 
local factors of cost may be taken at 
their proper values. 

First, there are certain charges or 
costs which go on practically inde- 
pendent of whether the truck is used 
at all—such as interest on the invest- 
ment, taxes, insurance, shelter, ete. 
These are known as overhead or fixed 
costs. Then there are other costs that 
depend upon how much and in what 
way the track is used—such as fuel, 
lubricating oil and grease, tires, re- 
pairs, depreciation, and labor for op- 
eration. These are known as operat- 
ing expenses. The most convenient 
way is to estimate as many of these 
items as possible for the year and then 
divide by the probable number of days 
the truck will be used per year. 

Suppose the truck costs $1,500; that 
money draws 6 per cent interest; that 
the truck will be used 100 days a year, 
and will last four years; that the re- 
pairs and garage charges will be 5 per 
cent of the first cost, and that taxes, 
insurance and incidentals will be 2 per 
cent. Then the cost for these items 
would be as follows: 


Interest on $1,500, per year....$ 90.00 
Depreciation, 25 per cent per 





Ee ee re 375.00 
Repairs and garage expenses, ‘at 
BUST MUL) 05-0 n' oa bin. woe waeee 75.00 
Taxes and incidentals, at 2 per 
DUG, devas sase ine wemelies ea 30.00 
Total per year of 100 days.. na 00 
Cost per day ..... Remeenene .70 
Add to this, say, 
Fifteen gallons of gasoline, at 
24 cents per gallon ......... 3.60 





One-half gallon of cylinder oil, 





at 40 cents ....«.- ree .20 
Wages for driver ....... ie -tooe 3.50 
$ 13.00 

Profit, at 10 per cent ......... 1.30 





Total charge per day .......$ 14.30 


The percentage of depreciation, re- 
pairs, etc., is probably something near 
correct for the average truck and the 
average operator, altho it will depend 
much on the type of truck and quality 
of workmanship, the percentage of de- 
preciation being higher for a cheaply 
constructed outfit. 

What will be the best size of truck 
to buy will depend on the average 
loads one is likely to have and the 
general condition of the roads. It is 
not wise to select a truck much larger 
than required for the average load, 
with the idea of having strength 
enough for the exceptionally heavy 
load, as it means that most of the time 
you are hauling around a lot of un- 
necessary weight at a heavy cost of 
gasoline and other items. Neither*does 
the heavy truck go well with poor 
roads. Probably from one and a half 
to two tons would be about the best 
size for our correspondent to work 
with. 

Under some conditions we believe 
the truck attachments for cars are a 
very good investment for the farmer. 
If he already has a used car in which 
the engine is in fair shape, and has a 
considerdble amount of light hauling, 
he certainly could get very good value 
out of such a made-over truck. It is 
not so good as a real truck, of course; 
but it will answer the farmer’s purpose 
very well and do his work more cheap- 
ly than a more expensive outfit might 
do it. In addition ‘to its work as a 
truck, it might be made to do good 
working at harrowing, dragging, disk- 
ing, pulverizing, and other four-horse 
work on plowed ground, if it were so 
arranged that a light extension run 
with good cleats could be quickly at- 
tached to the rear wheels of the truck 
attachment. 





Ask the Dealer for an Instruc- 
tion Book 


Wait a moment before you start 
away with your new car. Did you get 
the book of directions explaining the 
different parts and telling how to op- 
erate and care for the motor, the igni- 
tion and starting system, and the chas- 
sis? Did the dealer show this book to 
you and point out and explain the im- 
portant parts of it, and insist that you 
take it home and study it and take 
care of it? If so, he is quite different 
from many dealers, who seem rather 
anxious to keep these books out of the 
customers’ hands. 

The writer recently was to start on 
an extensive trip*with a new car, and 
when he found no book of instructions 
had been supplied with it, he went to 
the dealer and asked for one, but was 
told not to bother about it, as most 
owners found them of little use. Upon 
insisting on having one, they said they 
had none, and doubted whether they 
could get one very promptly. Only 
upon threat to write to the service de- 
partment for a book, reporting the 
dealer’s refusal to coéperate, did they 
give the instruction book they knew 
all the time they had. 

Insist upon having an _ instruction 
book, and on having it explained to you 
until you understand at least the most 
important parts about your outfit. The 
dealer is supplied with one for each 
car; you pay for it; and the manufac- 
turer is very anxious that you have it 
and use it. About the only reason one 
can figure out for a dealer’s reluctance 
to let a customer have a book is to 
keep him in ignorance of how to care 
for his car, with the idea that the 
dealer will get the lion’s share of the 
adjustment and trouble work. 

And, having received your instruc- 
tion book, take care of it and study it 
carefully. When anything new comes 
up in the care or operation of your out- 
fit, look it up in your book, and if not 
sure that you understand it thoroly, 


talk it over with the dealer or the re- ¢ 


pair man, or write to the service de- 
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partment of the manufacturer and get 
his opinion on the matter. 

This matter of the instruction book 
is just as important with tractors, gas 
engines and other farm machinery as 
it is with the automobile. The dealer 
is often to blame, but the farmer is 
notoriously careless in this respect 
himself. Too often he throws the book 
away after the machine is started, evi- 
dently thinking either that his outfit 
will never give any trouble or that he 
has learned in the first half hour all 
that is possible to be learned about it; 
or else he sticks the book down in the 
tool box, where it either goes to pieces 
the first time it rains or else becomes 
so dirty and greasy that no self- 
respecting man would try to read it if 
he could. The farmer really should 
have two copies of the book, one to be 
kept in a clean place in the machine, 
the other to be kept with other mate- 
rial of the same kind in a corner of 
his bookcase or desk, where he can 
find it if he wants it for study or ref- 
erence at night or on rainy days. Man- 
ufacturers are beginning to realize the 
importance of a good instruction book, 
and the recent improvement to com- 
bine with it the list of repair parts is 
making the instruction book more im- 
portant than ever. 





Draft of Gang Plow 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Does the lead team on a gang plow 
have a heavier pull than the team di- 
rectly behind them, when the left-hand 
horse pulls against the other four? 
Does the distance away from the plow 
make more draft on the lead team?” 


If the lead team has the same length 
of evener lever as the back team, 
which would be the case if they were 
pulling against each other, they will 
not have any heavier pull than the 
team directly behind them. In fact, 
they might be pulling a little bit less. 
The two teams together have a certain 
definite horizontal force to exert in 
moving the plow forward. ‘The front 
team pulls’ more nearly horizontal, 
while the rear team pulls up at an 
angle, and wastes part of their effort 
in trying to lift the front wheel off the 
ground, 

There is a great deal of foolishness 
and misapprehension concerning this 
matter of the effect of distance of 
hitch on draft, much of which started 
from observing a loaded wagon on 
soft ground. We all know that in such 
a case a close hitch enables the team 
to pull a heavier load than a long hitch 
will. In this case, the draft of the 
wagon is made up of two forces or re- 
sistances—the friction of the spindle 
in the hub, which is rather small, and 
the force required to lift the wagon and 
load up the incline which the wheels 
are continually making with the road, 
and which is comparatively great. The 
direction of easiest pull to overcome 
the spindle friction is horizontal, while 
the direction of easiest pull to over- 
come the road incline draft is parallel 
to the incline. The softer the roadway, 
the steeper the incline will be. Thus, 
the closer the horses are to the center 
of the load, especially on a soft road, 
the more the team can pull. 

Put the same team and wagon on a 
hard pavement and conditions are dif- 
ferent. Here the spindle friction is 
the greatest part of the draft, and the 
direction of least draft is horizontal. 
Hitching close to the load so as to get 
an upward pull is of no benefit; in 
fact, it is a detriment, as the load is 


being continually lifted at without a | 


corresponding decrease in axle fric- 
tion. 

In a spike-tooth harrow, the draft is 
due entirely to the friction of the har- 
row on the ground. If the team is 
hitched close, part of the weight is 
carried by the upward pull, and the 
harrow does not penetrate so deeply, 
especially the front part. This, of 
course, decreases the draft, but at the 
expense of the quality of the work. 

The sulky plow is much like the 
wagon on the hard pavement. Its draft 
consists largely of friction due to the 
cutting of the point and share, friction 
of soil on moldboard, side pressure 
against furrow bank, axle friction due 
to weight of plow and downward pres- 
sure of soil on moldboard, and a very 
small amount of lifting due to the 
wheels cutting in a trifle. For practi- 
cally all of it, the direction of easiest 
pull is horizontal, and the distance of 
hitch has very little effect. 

There is another important phase 
of this question of distance of hitch, 
altho it is not strictly a question of 








draft—the effect on the horse’s ability 
to pull. The closer the hitch and the 
more the load is lifted, the more the 
horse’s feet are held down to the 
ground and the better he can exert his 
strength. 





The Life of a Tractor 


According to information gathered 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, based on estimates fur- 


nished by over 600 experienced tractor 
Owners on representative corn belt 
farms in Illinois, the average life of a 
farm tractor is from seven and one- 
half to eight years, and the average 
use per year is 45 days. This is an 
average life of from 337 to 380 days’ 
use. This study was conducted in 
1917 and the spring of 1918, and the 
results are published in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 963. 

This estimate appears quite reason- 
able to those who have studied the 
matter both from the manufacturer's 
and the farmer’s standpoint, and it is 
probably as near the correct average 





as we are likely to get with our pres- 
ent means of collecting the informa- 
tion. The writer has usually used 
eight years of forty days each as a 
basis for estimating tractor costs, and 
will be glad to use these more accur- 
ate results. 

Some observers will be disposed to 
question the figures of the department 
as being too high, pointing out the 
well-known fact that many of the less 
successful tractor owners discard their 
machines after two or three seasons’ 
use. They lose sight of the fact that 
many of these men will have special 
conditions whereby they will get in 100 
or more days’ use per year, while the 
remainder will be balanced by the 
careful operators, who may get 600 or 
more days’ use from their outfits. 

Many observers will consider that 
45 days’ work per year is entirely too 
low, and that the value should have 
been nearer 100 days. Here again I 
believe these 600 farm operators knew 
what they were talking about, and that 
their estimates are just about right 
for corn belt farming conditions. 

Some tractor enthusiasts have the 


. 





idea that the tractor will entirely dis- 
place the horse as a source of farm 
power, and that all farm operations 
eventually will be done by tractor pow- 
er. Anyone who has lived on a general 
farm knows that there are dozens of 
jobs, especially in cold and muddy 
weather, which could not be done with 
any efficiency or satisfaction with a 
tractor, even if they could possibly be 
done at all by it. So that at least three 
horses—usually more—are required on 
any general farm, even if tractor pow- 
er is mainly relied upon. Part of these 
probably should be brood mares. In 
other words, the tractor is a supple- 
mentary power to take care of the 
heavier work, while the horses are 
used to do the lighter work, which they 
can do quicker and more easily than 
the tractor can. 

The advice so often given to keep 
the tractor busy as many days per 
year as possible, in order to cut the 
daily amount of interest and other 
overhead expenses, is partly good, but 
mainly wrong. The rotation should be 
so arranged and the farm operations 
so planned as to keep the horses re- 
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The National Refining Company 


General Olfices: Cleveland, Ohie 


Branch Oltices in 77 Cities 
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Scientific Refining 






NLIKE things mechanical, lubricants can- 

not be made alike from day to day except 

as the workmen are trained to their tasks. 

But oils must be free from quality fluctuation iz 
they are to give satisfaction. 


Little skill is needed in distilling water. Steam that 
escapes through a tea-kettle spout, if caught and con- 
densed, would be pure water — distilled water. Impurities 
would remain as scale in the kettle. 


Refining processes are similar. But here, skill plays a 
most important part. Extreme heat is applied to huge, 
25,000 gallon stills of crude oil. The vapors that arise are 
condensed, re-distilled, further refined and filtered. Only, 
men of proved ability are assigned to this work. 


En-ar-co National Motor O02 
Made by Graduate Workmen 


fn-ar-co workmen must pass the rigid tests of scieri- 
tific instructors and efficiency engineers. Processing and 
purification standards have been set. Well defined grades 
of instruction have been provided. And every work- 
man strives for perfection. for thus he attains hig 
master degree, 


These methods produce a lubricant of un- 
varied quality. It is always clean and pure 
and will perform its function properly every 
day. Regardless of the motor you use, 
your investment demands that you lue 

























FREE 


bricate with oil made by “men who 
know” —graduate workmen, That 


oil bears the En-ar-co label, 


Hy Tractors, Automobiles, Aero- 

| planes, Trucks and Motor Boats give 
better service and last longer when 
lubricated with En-ar-co National 


i Motor Oil. 


Send For FREE 
Y Handy Oil Can 


Get this long-spouted can 
that enables you to oil the 
hard-to-reach places, = (g3) 














(4 use. auto grease per year. 
Ajngg sane per year, Uuse..... gals, tractor oil per year. @ 
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Feaasaney 


oe RefiningCo., ? 
@ 1538 RoseBldg. 9 
Cleveland, Ohio ¢ 


OWN wrs...-..-- gy 
(Give name above) 

ee) automobile or tractor @ 
@ and enclose one 3-cent 


Cd 
We 
Cd 











C4 






‘@ inthe market about . -....+. 
a (Give date above) 


vee 


@ ase.:..gals. gasoline per year 
Buse... gals. motor vil per year $ 


fuse... Ibs. axle grease per year @ 
l use... gals. kero 


—y Te DRG MAURO ED 00 coe. cc cc cocccescsee cvcececsce- coccccees @ 
at | —— st Leating BR. Y.D.-....... Postoffice.... os satneoionsnncin Me 
“yf Cy} QE F occ 60 ccccccccsccccesce cece GRREBis cscs ceeees _ 
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Tear or Gut Out— Mail Today 
NOTE: This can will not be sent unless you 
eive make of your euto or tractor, 
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quired as few as possible, of course. = 
It mast be kept in mind, however, that | —— ONE] 
practically all the items of the cost of - 
operating a horse are fixed charges, 
and go on almost the same whether 
the horse is worked moderately or is 
kept in the stable; while, on the other 
hand, practically all the important 
costs of operating > tractor, except in- 
tterest on the investment, is operating 
expense, and stops when the tractor E 
stops. Consequently, the tractor should LON a ey 
fbe kept in the shed rather than to use __ a 
it for any operations which the neces- 
sary horses could do as well or better, — 
and for which the tractor could not ariel oe 
gpake any saving in labor costs. In <— 
other words, the horses should be cut 2. tj" Ss gr Soames 
to the fewest possible number, and | . wk SS, a LP roy 
these kept as busy as possible. WALT 
‘ ay fase rth 7 
ial {,] UY Sok, wh 
Motorcycle Trouble 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: e 
“My 1913 or 1914 single-cylinder 
motorcycle does not run properly, al- : ISi1 le SS 
tho everything seems to be O. K. The 
carburetor has been adjusted by an 2 6 * & 
expert and new parts fitted. The en- 
gine runs unsteadily and bangs every O 
few explosions. The motor seems to 
get too much oil, as the oil runs out 
of the ansaenee A a and pipe + 
smelis strong of gasoline. The oil is ° eas 
half-way up on the window in the en- EEPING a nation of over 100 specialized methods of meat-dress- 
gine base. The pump seems alli right million peo le bs ¢ ~ 
Do you think too rich a mixture is the lied ith P regularly — 1 encal its hundreds of branch- 
cause of the trouble? Please give the plied with meat and meat products distributing houses, and its thou- 
Pe eee oe ae an is a big and complex job. sands of refrigerator cars, could 
rying to doctor a sick gas engine A p 
by —_ 7 very — and — And a still bigger job when to it have handled such a job efficiently 
isfactory thing, and we have no doub ° 4 ae : 
that either our correspondent or the 1S added the needs of the American and at a minimum of expense in 
carburetor expert can work out the soldier here and in Europe and of the present war emergency. 
trouble if it is gone about in the right th Alli | . 
way. The best ay to work out such € _ as well. Today American meat and meat 
w/w nt Pay aati. cag pe bi It is a job of converting the live products are the recognized Stand- 
the motor performs, and the symptoms stock of the West into meat and ard of the world. 
it shows, and reason out the few things “= . * . R ’ 
that might be the cause, and then test meat x products and : distributing And the economy with which 
—: a until the correct solu- i in eta condition over long these products are produced is in- 
5 ound, ts 5 - 
In this case, the ignition seems to - a to the consuming centers — dicated by the fact that today the 
be all right, so the trouble is likely to —the orth, South, East, West meat of a steer, dressed, is sold 
be either in the operation of the car- and abroad i 
buretor or of the valves. Apparently, g ; ’ for less than the cost of the 
or renee oriting to. —— A job of supplying with unfail- steer on the hoof! The proceeds 
ras 2. iis may » , te) : . 
needle valve being open too wide, the ing regularity products that in of by - products, made out of 
carburetor flost being fuel-soaked, the the main are perishable, in the what once was waste, have made 
Ps =f) aive 3 *t ator “,* he gsi 
seating properly, the auxiliary air ad- exact qualities and quantities need- this possible. 
justment being too tight, or the choker ed, to the smallest out-of-the-wa : . ° 
valve being partly shut. First be sure village as well as to com lex pi The size of the job has dictated 
that the choker velve is clear pine x p the size of America’s packing in- 
then close and open the needle valve congested metropolitan centers. 5S : 
slightly and determine whether the Nishi dustry. And America’s packing 
trouble is from too much rhe little Only organizations like that of industry has proved itself to be 
el. ue notor run air fel é ow = 2 ° ° - . 
slow speed, but chokes down when it Swift & Company, with its highly- equal to its job. 
is speeded up, the auxiliary air supply 
does not operate easily, and the ten- 
sion on the spring must be lightened. ne 
if the fuel lever in the carburetor wilt & Company, U.S. A. 
seems too high, or the carburetor leaks b] ” . 
or drips over, the shut-off valve and 
float should be examined. If the oat . 
is of cork and s was too heavy, dry it A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
o in a warm place and give it a 
couple of coats of shellae It will be | 
good for it even if it is all right. [If 
the float is of metal, see if there is not | 
a leak in it, and if have it soldered 
up. With these suggestions, it should 
be possible to run down the troubl Hi 
ng 
i aa é vi igi CORREO so< : CORNER ARERR AEE 
Magneto tor Lighting St Pern RPL PELL IO ILIEE EL SOL LINE ALIS eumniitll 7 Sesstsimeemensnanece askaiahiad cashes savicsemsvenweal 
og ed ss were “diac co lighting sy stems, or else a rectifier to | by either an inside or a portable ele | way. his is considerably cheaper 
, vi pecii hy gh ten ion a | change the alternating current to di- vator. Would it be better to have one | than the dump-log or pit type, and 
k 2 : 1 ¢ Ng steag vai ee j { ee rect current or two places to elevate the grain?’ probably will give better ; ervice in un- 
liel , purr se ain “te vs uld | ——————-- We see no reason why this plan | skilled hands If it is wished to fill 
ig ' ) S ion ang yeuee F = : n should not work out very satisfactor- the crib clear to the ‘ak of the 
It. = ; aang : é | Combination Granary and ily A nim ing that i , e ling neigt | oon it will xt seething Mea 4 
hana i ) ‘dir 7 ! a Machine Shed “* : : a oe that th roo! ig ; is 12 cupola; and we strongly advise doing 
— : a ieet higher than the ea\ thers ould | this, as it will give a chance to get 
lights I Minnesota subseriber writes: be a rain storage cap I { 40 | i lis I ere, which will 
Ou ( | can i | ‘lL ha. in Old barn on my farm, | cubic feet. enough tor abou 000 bush- | be very convenien \eace. ane ow 
high Tr | built wd 1 i ] . : 26 gee Bias ig wore 
igl p ¥ a- | built a rd nany years ago, size els of small grain After } up | or repai ive to ber on the ele- 
= } - A enemy with L4-foot post rame- into bins for the different ’ | vator } A cupol eet high ant 
en i xtra unt i work is heavy, some of the timbers be- should give all the I - | or Sf i l suftici nt if 
curre | i the connections ing 10x10 inches . The frame and roof quired. | fa het! | ; ‘ ie the ad 
prop 2 eo yar ‘t of use are in good condition, except sills. It The plan of putting a cement floor | vice of the elevator peopl on these 
We al ; , far with th pecial | has been used for a granary and some in the drivew od, as it will not | di iii % ta i cas 
type vuld ad our small machinery for a good many only give a chance to ena ant sei | ao sic om th e building should 
oe « , nt t wi ite to the mant fac- | yi ul s, but is not all needed for evrair save any spilled grain, but will be a | require vei little oy = PH ng "ft ae 
“re a ee j only part of the lower floor. We need | good place to clean and. grade grain | ills and posts are somewhat decayed, 
We = ! ; ' ese ete a machine shed on the farm, and my and to repair machinery. A hard dirt | they « probably replaced more 
: re qui . , however, that te: | idea was to make this buflaing serve | or gravel floor will be all right for the che ly and conveniently with con- 
ne ar : "4 7 gro! 7 acca both as a granary and a machine shed. | remainder of the machinery shed, al- | er 1” in any other way; altho it 
aBve tte yc aries direct, as his - ‘sent | I would use the upper floor for grain | tho it should be made higher than the | is very easv to jack wy the building 
outfit ~ high tens ion magneto can (it would have to be ceiled up), and | surrounding surface, and a few tile | and splice in new parts, if it is con- 
hase u * Se ge ge a congener oo lower floor for machinery; that is, | should be laid underneath to keep it | sidered more satisfactory. We would 
ee © pets gen Fee Petr antrangl nd ake out the lower floor and make a | dry. advise making the granary part as 
rent can be acting Eso purpose. This cement driveway from end to end, The elevator should be of the inside | nearly rat and dune peed A i pos- 
paguare steep a direct current gen- | which would also make a place to] or built-in type, with a portable hop- | sible. This could be done at no great 
erator, such as is used on starting and | clean grain—the grain to be elevated | per that can be lifted up out of the | expense by means of concrete, tin and 
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MAKE JOHN DEERE FEED BEDS 
BEHIND YOUR TRACTOR 


HERE is a distinctive quality in John Deere seed beds that makes 

them especially satisfactory. Farmers everywhere have recognized 
this quality for many years. Wherever you go in farming sections— 
in all kinds of soil—you will find-John Deere seed beds. 

It is just as easy to make the thorough John Deere seed beds as it 
is to make seed beds that are “just fair”. 

You can make them behind your tractor with a John Deere Tractor 
Plow and a John Deere Tractor Disc Harrow. 

From your John Deere dealer you can get the size of each of these seed 
bed-makers to suit your tractor. See him, and then do what farmers 
everywhere have found most satisfactory—make John Deere seed beds. 


JOHN®DEERE TRACTOR PLOW 


Sizes 2, 3 and 4 
Bottom s 


, 1918 














galvanized wire netting. A.carpenter 
can advise as to how much should be 
done and what it would cost. 





Water Tank on Silo 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


‘I am planning to erect a silo this 
coming fall, from clay blocks, and have 
thought some of having a water tank 
built on top of it. Can you inform me 
as how best to build the entire water 
tank—how the floor can be put in to 
make it water-tight and strong enough? 
How large is it necessary to have the 
tank to supply water for all the build- 
ings on an average sized farm? Can 
the water pipes leading to the tank be 
placed inside the silo along the wall? 
Ig it necessary to have but one pipe, 
or must I have one pipe to force water 
into the tank, and another one for dis- 
charging the water? Will the pressure 
of the water be too great to have the 
pipe for the inflowing water at the 
bottom of the tank? Will there be 
much danger of the water in the tank 
freezing in winter?” 

Such water tanks on top of silos 
have been constructed in limited num- 
bers within the last few years. Altho 
most of the reports coming in are fa- 
vorable to the plan, it can hardly be 
said to have been thoroly tested out. 
Especially where a very large amount 
of water is desired, it provides a con- 
venient storage place, with pressure 
enough to force the water into any of 
the buildings or lots, and to give a cer- 
tain amount of fire protection; and the 
cost is not very. great. 

It has certain objections, in that the 
water will become warm in summer 
and is likely to freeze in winter; there 
is more or less trouble with the pipes 














Genuine John Deere bottoms—the 
world’s standard for 80 years because of 
their better seed bed-making and wear- 
ing qualities. Bottoms reach full depths 
immediately and stay in the ground 
at full depth while plowing. High 


and lever power lift—always dependable 
—no chains or sprockets about lift me- 


chanism, Quick detachable shares— 
ee, close-fitting and time-saving. 





freezing; birds and insects are likely 
to get in, etc.; so that for house use 
or where not more than 500 to 600 gal- 
lons need to be stored, it is very ques- 
tionable whether the hydro-pneumatic 
or pneumatic systems should not be 
selected, in spite of their somewhat 
higher cost. Certainly, putting a stor- 
age tank on the silo is much to be pre- 
ferred to putting it in the barn loft, 
as some seem inclined to do. 

It is difficult to make a very intelli- 
gent estimate of the size of a tank 
without knowing something about the 
amount of stock kept. As the floor is 
the most expensive part, it is probably 
best to figure on having a depth of 
about five feet of water, as this will 
give better protection from freezing. 
Such a tank on a 12-foot silo will hold 
approximately 4,250 gallons, and on a 
14-foot silo about 5,800 gallons. This 
is enough to give several days’ reserve 
in case the windmill fails or the en- 
gine develops trouble. 

The floor of the tank is the hard and 
expensive part to build. It must be 
heavily reinforced with half-inch round 
iron rods, must be firmly supported on 
a heavy solid floor form, and must all 
be concreted at one operation. The 
floor form should be made of two-inch 
lumber supported on 2x10-inch joists, 
rigidly braced to the staging. It is 
wise not to take any chances on its 
support, as it will have to bear a 
weight of approximately fifteen tons 
where the tank is pn a 14-foot silo. 
lor this size the floor should be 10 
inches thick, and about fifty 16-foot 
lengths of half-inch rods will be re- 
quired. These should be spaced five 
inches apart at the center, and gradu- 
ally increased to eight inches at the 
outside. They should be laid at right 
angles to each other, and about one 
inch from the bottom of the floor, and 
should be wired together every two or 
three feet with baling wire. The ends 
of every other rod should be turned up 
about two feet into the side walls, 
while the remaining rods should be cut 
a little longer, should be given an 
eight-inch square bend, and should be 
turned back into the floor about an 
inch under the top surface. i-c floor 
should be made of.a 1:2:3 mixture, 
made quite wet, and enough material 
and help must be ready so that the 
whole floor can be mixed and poured 
quickly, and be practically a single 
batch. The floor form must be left in 
place until the floor is well hardened, 
probably a week at least. 

The walls of the tank should be 
made about five inches thick, and of 
the same mixture as the floor. The 
edges of the floor should be well wet 
down, then painted with a mixture of 
cement and water, and then the side 
walls placed at once. About eight 
*4-inch round iron rods should be used 
for horizontal reinforcement, the first 
one being two inches from the bottom, 








eams guaranteed not to bend or break. 











are easily made. 


Heavy Tractor Disc Harrow. 





Double Action Pony Tractor Disc Harrow 


Exceptionally strong, light draft and 
flexible. Double bar gang frames with heavy tie 
plates. Strong, high-arched connections between 
front and rear sections—quick turns 
Pull of rear sec- 
tionis direct from center of disc bear- 
ings. Patented oscillating scrapers can be 
locked either on or off. This harrow is 
adapted for any make of light tractor, For 4~ 
heavy tractors get theJohn Deere Double Action 





Package 





DH—232 









Tell us what implements you are interested in and we will send you our big book 
“‘Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them.”’ 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


JOHN DEERE PLOWS 





at” De 
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Le » 
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Make Better Seed Beds 











and the first four being spaced about 
seven inches apart, the remaining ones 
being somewhat farther apart. 

Some trouble has been found in 
making the floor and wall water-tight, 
but if the mixture is made as rich as 
directed, is mixed pretty wet, and is 
carefully worked into place, little trou- 
ble will be experienced. It will per- 
haps be advisable to wet the inner 
surface thoroly and then paint with a 
cement and water grout of about the 
consistency of cream. In extreme 
cases it is sometimes necessary to 
paint the inner surface with hot paraf- 
fin or asphalt, while ordinary white 
lead paint will often stop a trouble- 
some leak. 

The supply pipe can be brought 
down thru the inside of the silo, and 
thus be protected a great deal from 
freezing, altho it would be considerably 
in the way both in filling and empty- 
ing the silo. There would still be the 
danger of the pipe freezing above the 
silage, unless the silo doors were kept 
tightly closed. A single pipe leading 
up to the tank should be sufficient, 
and this should come out at the bot- 
tom of the tank; altho separate supply 
and discharge pipes might be a little 
better, as then the force of the pump 
will not come on the house fittings and 
other valves. An overflow pipe can 
be brought down inside the chute, or 
this can be extended out from the silo 
a few feet, and allowed to splash 
where it will. There will be some 
freezing in the tank, of course, espe- 
cially at the sides, but if the silo doors 
are kept closed, and a good, tight roof 
is put over the tank, it should not be 





enough to become serious. Care must 
be taken to keep the tank well filled 
in cold weather. 

The lowa experiment station, at 
Ames, has done considerable experi- 
mental work on water tanks on top of 
clay block silos, and any of our read- 
ers desiring information can get same 
by writing there. . 





The time is with us once more when 
we are confronted with the proposition 
of keeping our drinking water cool in 
the field. The ordinary procedure is 
to put the jug or bag in the shade and 
cover it up, to keep the warm air from 
striking it. This is exactly the wrong 
thing to do. The proper method is to 
put the jug in a cloth bag or gunny 
sack, wet the bag thoroly, and hang 
it up in the breeze. It won’t hurt 
much if you have to hang it out in 
the sun. The water evaporates rapid- 
ly, and in changing from a liquid to 
a gaseous form it requires the addition 
of considerable outside heat. This is 
taken from the jug, and thus the con- 
tents are kept cool. Try it the next 
time you take water to the field. 





Amount of Wheat Saved—As a result of 
the restricted wheat diet of Americans 
during the last ten-month period, prac- 
tically 80,000,000 bushels more than ordi- 
narily have been exported to the Allies 
and to the American forces in France. 
From July 1, 1917, to May 1, 1918, accord- 
Ing to a statement of the Food Adminis- 
tration, 110,000,000 bushels were shipped 
from the United States and Canada. With 
normal consumption of Wheat and wheat 
products, it is estimated that only from 
10,000,000 to 30,000,000 bushels could have 
been exported in the same time. 





The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST the THING for SHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING | 








Works in any kindof . 
soil, Cuts stalks, does- 
n’t pull like other cutters, Absolutely no danger. 


Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and one horse. Here is what one 
farmer says: Gentlemen:---I have used your Per- 
fect Corn Harvester with very good satisfaction. 
The corn was very heavy and it cut it clean, also cut 
it well where it was weedy. It is a success. 

incerely yours, 2 

JOHN DE MOSS, = Adelphia, Ia. 


Sold Direct to the Farmer 


Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many users. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| Devt. 1 Lincoln, Hlinoia 


WiTT 


Kero-0il Engin 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost - 
Sizes 2 to 30H-P.--Select Your Ow 
Terms -- Direct-from-Factory prices. Write 
Bripcet eroaetectiet feo Tanke 
m ig new catalog, oO dg 
on, vmaoe FREE by retora mail, Postpaid. 
Write WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


jand Ave., Kan: City, M 
Today 1500 ae Bice: ee 1O. 























Pa. 





FIR LUMBER RED CEDAK SHINGLES 
§ shipped direct from mills to you. 

Send your bill for our money saving prices. 

LANSDOWN, Box 909-N, Everett, Wash. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Barn No. 220— 


A modern dairy barn for a 
hillside location. Arranged to drive 
on to barn floor. Space for root cellar 
underneath driveway. According to size, 
price from $1213 up. D. H. Frost, of Platts- 
burg, Mo., writes: “I was splendidly 
pleased and want you to figure on 
some other work.” 















/~\)) Build a Gordon-Vann 
# Designed by Master Crattsm 


CB PPAR. 2 QT STR ti ee 
Ty ee 


AVE on your barn. Get a better barn for less money. As Amerigjou 
largest lumber dealers, our volume assures you lowest prices. Sellgmen 
through catalog only, saves for you. Our prices are cut to the baguar 

and even today are far lower than you could have bought locally a yearfhip: 
more ago. Let our power driven saws save you money and replace a 
the end. Gordon-Van Tine Ventil@Res 


How Competent Barn 3:3 are Planned right, construct 
Architects CanHelp You s77ocy. ore ai to cuit owner's od ai 


The day of the old-time ‘barn, built by for the total number of livestock he hagheavy 
rule of thumb, is past. Build scientifically. house and the varying num- 



















Bern No. 233—She 
barn. $596 up. A. H. 
Barber writes: “Just a 
word to express my en- 
tire satisfaction.” 








sora tna orm a - ” ae © 
ES Y page é ee 



















69— 
W.E. 
wrence, Granville, lowa, 
tes: “* Ahead of any hog 

» I have ever seen,”’ 





















































arn No. 215—Round | Build for correct ventilation. Keep disease ror of each kind. pel — 1098P | 
ame yf away from your stock. Have your barn  Ulation tg tol aa : 
py © Anton Busch. ) designed so the ventilation system fits it— correct ventilation system F } 
pameaer 4 Ma not so the fresh air supply is applied as an ‘for your particular require- 
= fd a: cae afterthought. Get a barn where everything ments with no extracharge. wal ° rt 
is apa ao And erect a barn that floor plagoresen 
is Ready-framed — that you can put u E B types iB we 
alone — yourself — that fits together with: very parn ray 






for banijjizes — 
out danger of wrong cutting and wasted Planned by 28 x4 hx 1 


material. Then, by no — “ie 6 buy B A hs Show th 
everything you need at wholesale lumber saa 
prices direct from mill. Investigate our: arn rc tects fe yous pty 
Barn Plan Department and material supply All Gordon-Van Tine 
—learnhowitcanserveyouandsaveforyou. Ventilated Barns are the 


k of rts. Each is based 
Ventilation ‘and Floor eau ‘Maly ot ‘tamale a ne 


P S : i A d in All are Ss 
and proved by repeated building. 

an pecia y rrange have eliminated guesswork. Build 

Whether you build a good barnora Gordon-Van Tine way and your b at 

poor barn is not entirely a matter of | or other farm buildings will bea ) 

cost. A poor one may even cost more success. You run no risk when 

to build; it always does cost more in you buy from us. 
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Hay Shed No. 285—$220 
up. “Cannot say enough 
about it.” W. R. Robin- 
» son, Stanton, Minn. 



























~ 5 * 
tk Serre seb Rha 


at Shed No. 27. ~ ~ - 
Hog House No. 270 — wl 


. 273 
p. “All the neigh. 
ave greatly praised 
ugh J. Foley, Charter 


ia, Oak, lowa, 
























Barn No.216~—Dairy barn. 
$965 up. 216 Dairy barn \. 

: $200,” F, W. Pilgram, 

«jb Burlington, Iowa. d i : 


type. $213 up. C. J. Kohn, of 
Luverne, Minn., writes: ‘Weil 
pleased, Nice and warm, good 
ventilation.” o 
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Barn No, 224— 


Designed for Corn Belt farmers 
and cattle feeders. Gambrel roof gives 
better head space over stables without making 
side walls so high. According to size, price from 
$1370 up. W. J. Foley, of Sanborn, Iowa, writes: 
“I consider the barn I bought from you is 
as good as there is in O’Brine 
County.” 














X-mClOR-Var-laht-y-to Mm ol-laa 
s1-Complete at Wholesale Prices 


EN pene : zg Miah mag Wn de ah 
meriqyou the men who have gone to the front. One power saw will do twenty 
. Selignen’s work. We make complete shipment promptly. Safe arrival 
the byuaranteed no matter where you live. We are so situated we can route 
| yeatRhipments to avoid railroad congestion, Costs guaranteed —“mill-direct- 
lace bhrmer”™ prices cover everything — no extras. 
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of all other commodities, lumber has never cost so little. 


Ventilag ¢ . dy-F ramed—Ready- to - For you to build today requires the yield of a less number of 





Tructes Nail Pl F e h your acres than peng oe because the value of your “ Die ceded 
st. — ed output is away up while building material is stilllow. Ad- - 
st ans urnis vance on building material is as yet less than half that of Beatie to pe waty morw 

. ng sun on Bic of in- 





> 
or s ne ings. saw i i other leading commodities. But after the war, building prices 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


dress al! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








The Follow-Up 


Promoters interest prospective buy- 


ers by personal solicitation or circu- 
lar; then follow up this initial work 
by letters to deepen the interest and 


make sales. Splendid work has been 
done the past few weeks in register- 
ing babies; in weighing and examining 
them, and making reports to mothers 
of the physical conditions of the chil- 
dren. The follow-up must be in a 
large measure left to the mothers. 
So far as the welfare of the child is 
concerned, the steps taken to correct 
defects and weaknesses are of more 
importance than the registering of 
such defects and weaknesses. Common 
troubles are enlarged tonsils and ade- 
noids. A tonsil which is discharging 
pus is a constant menace to the child, 
and is responsible for rheumatism and 
possibly heart trouble. Fear of the 
knife should not deter the mother from 
having the tonsils out. Go to the best 


doctor to be had, and get them out 
promptly. 

Diseased teeth cause neuritis and 
stomach trouble. Far better head it 


off when the condition is pointed out 
than wait for it to deveiop. 

Trouble with the eyes should be cor- 
rected before these organs are perma- 
nently strained. Stomach trouble ought 
to be controlled by proper dieting. In 
young children, malnutrition, rickets, 
bow-legs, etc., should be controlled be- 
fore the child is permanently injured. 
If there is no doctor in the community 
who can intelligently direct what to 
do, write to lowa City, describing con- 
ditions and asking for instructions. 

These are busy days, but nothing 
ranks in importance ahead of children. 
Let us follow up the suggestions given 
r-garding the babies. They come first. 





Cooking for Threshers 


in our issue of June 14th, 
subscriber asks how she can _ feed 
threshers on the allowance of wheat 
flour per person. At threshing time 
we think farmers’ wives should buy 
bakers’ bread. Home-baked bread with 
the substitutes called for is not of 
standard quality. It is not even uni- 
form. When many men of different 
tastes are together, all of whom are 
hard worked, it is well to get as nearly 
standard a product as possible, and so 
far baker's bread is better than the 
average home baked bread. In addi- 
tion to the bakers’ bread have some 
one of the quick breads. Bran gems 
or steamed brown bread with raisins 
we believe will be the best. The 
steamed brown bread has the advan- 
tage that it can be made a day before. 
To our mind, the main parts of the 
dinner for threshers are the bread and 
the dessert. If these two are good, the 
fhreshers will be better satisfied than 
if these are poor and the rest of the 
meal satisfactory. For the dessert, 
tradition has it that threshers must 
have pie—a generous slice. Most of 
our readers have tried the pastry made 
of one part corn flour and two parts 
rye or barley, with a little more than 
the amount of shortening used in the 
wheat formula, and found it good. Bak- 
ing powder should be used in this pas- 
try for best results. If there is no 
fruit, make raisinpie. Raisins in abun- 
dance are good for us, and save sugar. 
In planning the main dishes, make 
the meat go as far as possible by hav- 
ing some substantial meatless dish. 
Baked beans, potatoes baked with 
cheese, hashed brown potatoes, potato 
pancakes, creamed eggs and creamed 
salmon are all substantial. Cottage 
cheese is as substantial as meat. Let- 
tuce is wonderfully satisfying if pre- 
pared ready to eat. Shred it with the 
scissors, and put a good helping on a 
small plate. Cover with salad dress- 
ing, and on top of this a helping of 
cottage cheese. With a slice of 
steamed brown bread, a man has a 
satisfying meal on this dish alone—if 
he likes lettuce and cottage cheese. 
The standard dishes, potatoes and 
beans, are liked by almost every one. 
Men will eat more of these if there is 
a little relish to go with them—cab- 
bage salad, sliced onions in vinegar, or 
chopped pickle. 


an lowa 





Polenta—the recipe | 


for which has been given here—made 
of canned tomatoes, mush and cheese 
—is substantial and popular. 

No matter what is served, it should 
be abundant in quantity and well sea- 
soned. Always serve gravy, if it is 
only well-seasoned cream sauce. The 
gravy flavors on the inarket make it 
more appetizing, and a little sugar 
browned in an iron spoon will give it 
the rich brown color which appeals to 
the eye. Domestic science experts who 
are demonstrating war-time foods all 
agree that we must put more emphasis 
on seasonings. Here is where the 
French excel us. We have used little 
but salt, pepper and possibly celery 
salt. To these we can add with ad- 
vantage savory herbs and appetizing 
combinations. 

Serve the threshers’ dinner in war- 
time without apology. We can not 
serve the banquets of pre-war days 
and keep a clear conscience. Give them 
an abundance of home-grown foods. 
Not a man who is a loyal American 
citizen would be willing to eat food 
which is needed by our boys and our 
Allies on the other side. We don’t 
want men in these days to stifle their 
conscience for eating forbidden foods 
by the old excuse: “The woman tempt- 
ed me, and I did eat.” 


A Good Farm Wife 


In reply to the article in your paper 
recently. entitled, “The City Girl on 
the Farm,” I will say that I, too, have 
had opportunity to see, in my own 
community, whether or not the city 
girl makes good as a farm wife. 

In the first place, what is meant by 
a good farm wife? I do not agree with 
the writer of said article that all the 
chicken and garden work and the 
“hundred and one other things” should 
be done by the farm wife. Such things 
are not a woman’s work. Some few 
havé tried to do them all, and the re- 
sult, in the majority of cases, has been 
impaired health. I do not think the 





farmer expects the girl he marries to 


do all the house, garden and chicken 
work; preserve the fruit and vege- 
tables; be the home dressmaker, laun- 
dress, and bear and rear his children. 
Even the farm-bred girl, who “is ac- 
customed to do and enjoys doing” 
would justly rebel. If the farm wife 
is a drudge, it is her own fault. When 
the men have more work than they 
can easily do, they hire extra help. 
The wife can not always get outside 
help when she needs it; hence the ne- 
cessity of the men doing some of the 
outside work for her. 

I think the slur is on the farmer, 
and not on the city-bred wife. Every 
husband should take pride in his wife 
and home. 

I would say that a good “all-around” 
farm wife is one who keeps a neat, 
clean house, serves well-cooked food, 
does what garden and poultry work 
she is physically able to do, and keeps 
herself looking as much like her wed- 
ding picture as possible. Any woman 
who is a‘true wife and companion en- 
joys doing anything that improves 
both the appearance of the home and 
the home life—one who would milk a 
cow or do a little field work if neces- 
sary. 

I have seen more city girls who 
could do all this, and not leave the 
other needful thing undone—namely, 
the broadening of the -mind—than I 
have girls reared on the farm. And I 
think the city girl really enjoys it 
more than does the farm girl, for she 
has had advantages that enable her to 
do so. She knows why jelly jells, and 
if not, why. In her course in domestic 
science, in both the grade and high 
schools, she was told the reason for 
doing everything. I am sure we all 
enjoy our work more when we know 
the reason for success or failure. 

As for beautifying the farm home, 
when did the farmer begin to think of 
it? When the city came fo the farm 
thru the telephone, rural mail deliv- 
ery, automobile, farm adviser for the 
men and home adviser for the women. 

We have been inclined to think that 
the farm-bred girl has a stronger body 
to do the menial work on the farm, 
altho statistics prove that the city 





children are healthier than those of 
the rural districts—but as for saying 
that the farm-bred girl makes the best 
“all-around farmer’s wife,” I think 
our correspondent is making a very 
broad statement. The city giri may be 
—and we have every reason to believe 
she is—just as strong mentally and 
spiritually as the country girl. 

I have known just as many city 
girls who could make good,~ sweet 
country butter, cook a well-balanced 
meal, and who could realize as great 
a profit from poultry as the country- 
bred girl. 

After all; the one who makes the 
“first-class farmer’s wife” is the one 
who can plan, systematize and accom- 
plish the most without impairing her 
health or sacrificing her ideals. 

ILLINOIS FARM WIFE. 


The new reguktions regarding the 
use of beef are that beef shall be used 
for one meal a day on but four days of 
the week—Monday, Wednesaay, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. Beefsteak may be 
served on Thursday only; roast beef 
on Monday, and stewed beef on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. The by-products 
of beef—ox tails, liver, tongue, sweet- 
breads and tripe, may be served at 
any time. If these regulations are not 
observed, public eating places will be 
deprived of their licenses. 





Pectin Test Will Save Sugar 


“The amount of jelly made in any sea- 
son should depend upon the sugar sup- 
ply,”’ says Miss Nell Barnett, of the home 
economics extension department at Iowa 
State College. ‘‘When sugar is scarce and 
high in price, it is more than ever impor- 
tant that it be used sparingly and with- 
out waste.” 

The old rule of ‘‘measure for measure”’ 
for all fruits in jelly making, which is 
still followed by many housewives, has 
meant that much more sugar than neces- 
sary has been used in jelly. Some fruits 
require this proportion, but fully as many 
others need only three-fourths, and some 
only one-half as much sugar. 

Fruit jelly is made possible by a sub- 
stance known as pectin. In order to know 
how much sugar to use, the amount of 
pectin in the cooked fruit juice must be 
determined. 

Ad one or two tablespoonfuls of 95 per 
cent grain or wood alcohol to an equal 
amoumt of the cooled fruit juice in a glass. 
Shake glass gently to mix. Let stand for 
thirty minutes. Pour slowly from the 
glass and observe whether the pectin has 
formed in a single lump or in several 
smaller particles. If the pectin forms in 
a single lump, measure for measure of 
sugar should be used. If it is in several 
smaller lumps, three measures of sugar 
will suffice for four measures of juice. If 
no lumps form; but small particles are 
apparent, one measure of sugar should be 
used with two measures of juice. If no 
pectin is observed, the juice will not make 


jelly alone, and should be combined with 
some other fruit juice which is rich in 
pectin, 








[ S_LEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Reddy Fox Disobeys 


On the brow of the hill by the Lone Pine 
sat Reddy Fox. Every few moments he 


pointed his little black nose up at the 
round, yellow moon and barked. Away 
over across the broad White Meadows, 
which in summer time are green, you 
know, in the dooryard of Farmer Brown's 
house, Bowser the Hound sat and barked 
at the moon also. 


“Yap-yap-yap,”’ barked Reddy Fox, as 

loud as he could. 
“Bow-wow-wow,” barked 

Hound, in his deepest voice. 
Then both would listen and watch the 


millions of little stars twinkle and twinkle 


Bowser the 


in the frosty sky. Now just why Reddy 
Fox should bark at the moon he did not 
know. He just had to. Every night for 
a week he had sat at the foot of the Lone 
Pine and barked and barked until his 
throat was sore. Every night old Mother 
Fox had warned him that noisy children 
would come to no good end, and every 
night Reddy had promised that he would 
bark no more. But every night when the 
first silver flood of witching light crept 
over the hill and cast strange shadows 
from the naked branches of the trees, 
Reddy forgot all about his promise. Deep 
down under his little red coat was a 


strange feeling he could not explain. He 
simply must bark. So up to the Lone Pine 
he would go and yap and yap and yap un- 
til all the little meadow people who were 
not asleep knew just where Reddy Fox 
was. 

Bowser the 
made up his 


and he 
Fox was 


Hound knew, too, 
mind that Reddy 











making fun of him. Now Bowser did not 
like to be made fun of any more than lit- 
tle boys and girls do, and he made up his 
mind that if ever he could break his chain 
or if ever Farmer Brown forgot to chain 
him up, he would teach Reddy Fox a les- 
son that Reddy would never forget. 
“Yap-yap-yap,” barked Reddy Fox, and 
then listened to hear Bowser’s deep voice 


reply. But this time there was no reply. 
Reddy listened and listened, and then 
tried it again. Away off on a distant hill 


he could hear Hooty the Owl. Close by 
him Jack Frost was busy snapping sticks. 
Down on the White Meadows he could see 
Jimmy Skunk prowling about. Once he 
heard a rooster crow sleepily in Farmer 
Brown’s hen house, but he thought of 
Bowser the Hound, and altho his mouth 
watered, he did not dare risk a closer ac- 
quaintance with the big dog. So he sat 
still and barked, and pretty soon he forgot 
all else but the moon and the sound of his 
own voice. 

Now Bowser the Hound had managed to 
slip his collar. “Aha!” thought Bowser, 
“now I'll teach Reddy Fox to make fun of 
me,”’ and like a shadow he slipped thru 
the fence and across the White Meadows 
toward the Lone Pine. 

Reddy Fox had just barked for the hun- 
dredth time when he heard a twig crack 
just behind him. It had a different sound 
from the noisy crack of Jack Frost, and 
teddy stopped a yap right in the middle 
and whirled about to see what it might 
be. There was Bowser the Hound almost 
upon him, his eyes flashing fire, his great, 
red jaws wide open, and every hair on his 
back bristling with rage. 


Reddy Fox didn’t wait to say, “Good 
evening,” or to see more. Oh, no. He 
turned a back,somersault and away he 


sped over the hard, snowy crust as fast as 
his legs could carry him. Bowser baying 
at the moon he liked to hear, but Bowser 
baying at his heels was another matter, 
and Reddy ran as he had never run be- 
fore. Down across the White Meadows 
he sped, Bowser frightening all the echoes 
with the roar of his big voice as he fol- 
lowed in full cry. 

How Reddy did wish that he had mind- 
ed Mother Fox! How safe and snug and 
warm was his home under the roots of the 
old hickory tree, and how he did wish 
that he was safely there! But it would 
never do to go there now, for that would 
tell Bowser where he lived, and Bowser 
would take Farmer Brown there, and that 
would be the end of Reddy Fox and of 
Mother Fox and of all the brother and 
sister foxes. 

So Reddy twisted and turned, and ran 
this way and that way, and the longer he 
ran, the shorter his breath grew. It was 
coming in great pants now. His bushy 
tail, of which he was so proud, had be- 
come very heavy. How Reddy Fox did 
wish and wish that he had minded Mother 
Fox! He twisted and turned, and doubled 
this way and that way, and all the time 
Bowser the Hound got closer and closer. 


(Concluded next week) 




















FLIES KILLBABIES | 


That fly buzzing around your child is 
carrying deadly disease germs. You and yj? 
your baby’s lives are in far more danger 
from the flies in your home than war! i! 
Don’t take any chances when it 1s 60 4 


easy to kill flies— 
NOT A POISON if 


Use HOFSTRA! Sorensen ? 


A powder—NOT a poisonous liquid. Can’t 








hurt humans. Kills Flies, Mosquitoes, 
eats, Roaches, Bed Bugs, Mites, Lice, 
eas, 


many oetee* Insects, Must Please 
or MONEY BACK ‘ 


(Loaded Metal GunFRE| 


If your dealer hasn't HOFSTRA yet, send 25 i 








cents and dealer's name, for 25c package and 10c 
loaded gun, FREE. Postage pald. 


HOFSTRA MFG, CO, 222s; 


« Tulsa, Okla, f 
CSaceteecvatcananeunes “ow, 


® Enclosed find 25 cents for HOFSTRA and 
g Loaded Metal Gun FREE. My name is 








j@ Dealer’s Name $ 
Scescacescececccssusstousuvess 


| WAR Brings ‘Reo! R 
Big Opportunities 
ai 


Men Stenogra- 
phers, Account- 
ants, Private Sec- 
retaries are enlisting 
by thousands. You 
—____1 women are offered 
Miss 8. Wasemann, their places—-big sale 
Pri. Beo’y Ll. Indus aries, and—the 

BUSINESS 


par pag Gem C ity 

uate, now earn 
fag 81200 por Year Gem City COLLEGE 
Established 1870 Farag ds 
America’s Greatest Business School 


offers you the necessary training. Let us pres 

are you for a good position in Business, Civil 
Bervice or Commercial Teaching. Write for 
new 64-page handsomely illustrated year book, 


D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 
Lock Box 44 Quincy, Illinois 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a9 may ocea- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not alwiys apply to 
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The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 








Reading God’s Word 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 14, 1918. Acts, 8:26-39; Psalm, 
19:7-11. Printed, Aets, 8:26-81; 35-39; 
Psalm, 19:7-11.) 

“But an angel of the Lord spake un- 
to Philip, saying, Arise, and go to the 
south, unto the way that goeth down 
from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same 
is desert. (27) And he arose and went: 
and behold, a man of Ethiopia, a eu- 
nuch of great authority under Candaee, 
queen of the Ethiopians, whe was over 
all her treasure, who had come to Jeru- 
salem to worship; (28) and he was re- 
turning and sitting in his chariot, and 
was reading the prophet Isaiah. (29) 
And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go 


near, and join thyself to this chariot._ 


(30) And Philip can to him, and heard 
him reading Isaiah the prophet, and 
said, Understandest thou what thou 
readest? (31) And he said, How can I, 
except someone shall guide me? And 
he besought Philip to come up and sit 
with him... « (35) And Philip 
opened his mouth, and beginning from 
this Seripture, preached unto him 
Jesus. (36) And as they went on the 
way, they came unto a certain water; 
and the eunuch said, Behold, here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tized? (38) And he commanded the 
chariot to stand still: and they both 
went down into the water, both Philip 
and the eunuch; and he baptized him. 
(39) And when they came. up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip; and the eunuch 
saw him no more, for he went on his 
way rejoicing. 

“(7) The law of Jehovah is perfect, 
restoring the soul: The testimony of 
Jehovah is sure, making wise the sim- 
ple. (S) The precepts of Jehovah are 
right, rejoicing the heart: The com- 
mandment of Jehovah is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes. (9) The fear of Jeho- 
vah is clean, enduring forever: The 
ordinances of Jehovah are true, and 
righteous altogether. (10) More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than 
muck fine gold; Sweeter also than 
honey and the droppings of the honey- 
comb.” 

Far up the Nile in southern Egypt 
lies the ancient kthiopia, called in the 
Old Testament, Cush. Its civilization 
was essentially Egyptian, and at one 
time it became so powerful as to con- 
quer kigypt for the time being, two of 
the Kkgyptian dynasties having been 
Ethiopian. Its queens were_uniformly 
called Candace, as the Mgyptian kings 
were called Pharaoh. Its state officers 
were called after the manner of the 
Egyptians, “eunuchs,” the term having 










becoine, as a result of the intluence of 
ema: jated persons in eastern har- 
em ie recognized title of state of- 
ficers 

The dispersion of the ten tribes thra 
Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, the con- 
trol of Palestine for a long period by 
Gree} ings, and subsequently by the 
Roi , and, a result, the opening 
of lir of communication, travel and 
trade 1d carr 


i the knowledge of the 


true God from Jerusalem to all Known 








natiol And hen it is not surpris- 
ing that in far-off ethiopia there were 
found me who, having | faith in 
heatheonism, should believe in the one 
God ¢ the Je A great center of 
learnine had | n established at Alex- 
and where nde th 1uspices of 
t} k the Bible had been 
tran d n th Greek language 

and 3; known as the Sep izinft, or 
the Gi VE on of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. {t is not, therefore, at all sur- 
p! en in far-of* Ethiopia, 
a his a treasurer, in fact, 
shoul ‘tate to Jerusalem for 
the e pose of worshiping, and 
not m orship Jehovah, or the 
God of *, but for the study of 
this 1 hich commended itself 
to his and conscience. It is the 





less su pecause from the days 
of Jeremiah there was a Jewish settle- 
ment in southern Egypt, with a temple, 
the ruins of which were uncovered not 
many years ago, a model of the temple 














at Jerusalem. This man was now re- 
turning, sittting in his charot, doubt- 
less drawn by camels, surrounded by 
dark-skinned Ethiopian attendants clad 
in royal livery, reading in the Greek 
language that portion of the Jewish 
Scriptures known to us as the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, which hes in all ages at- 
tracted the poet, philosopher and the 
devout worshiper. We can readily un- 
derstand how deeply the attention of 
the Ethiopian treasurer would be fixed 
on this book as he read the opening 
chapter of Emmanuel, “God with us’— 
of the virgin-born—as he wondered 
what was meant by the phrase, “God’s 
servant,” so often recurring, and ap- 
plied sometimes to the Jewish people 
as a whole, sometimes to the pious 
people among the Jews, and finally to 
Hmmanuel, who was to be the crown 
and glory of the Jewish civilization. He 
was reading the passage in the fifty- 
third chapter, which has attracted the 
attention of all earnest and devout 
thinkers from that day to this: 


“He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter; 
And as a lamb before his shearer is 
dumb, 
So he opened not his mouth: 


“In his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away; 

His generatiom who shall declare? 

For his life is taken from the 
earth.” 


The meaning which the authors of 
the Septuagimt attempt to convey is, 
without doubt, the following: In His 
humilation, occasioned by His eéne- 
mies, the judgment which impended 
over Him was set aside by God, but 
that, with respect to His generation— 
that is, His contemporaries—no one 
can absolutely describe their iniquity, 
for they slew Him (or because they 
slew Him). 

As he pondered deeply on these 
words, a stranger of Jewish features, 
dress and aécént, evidently came to 
meet him with the air of a man who 
had some important message to con- 
vey. “And Philip ran to him, and heard 
him reading Isaiah the prophet (aloud, 
as is the Oriental custom), and said, 
Understandest thou what thou read- 
est?” A very remarkable method of 
addressing a man of exalted station. 
Great must have been his interest and 
perplexity as to the meaning, when he 
exclaimed: “How can J, except some- 
one shall guide me?” Struck by the 
bearing and manner of Philip, he in- 
vited him to come and sit with him in 
his chariot, and put to him this ques- 
tion: In this passage, is the prophet 
describing himself, his own humilia- 
tion and deliverance, together with the 
unspeakable iniquity of his generation, 
or is he describing the experience of 
some other man?” 

It is not unlikely that on his recent 
visit to Jerusalem, he had heard about 
Jesus, and had known that the Jews 
had hitherto applied this passage to 
their expected Messiah, but were now 
explaining this as applying to the 
prophet Isaiah himseif, or to some of 
his contemporaries. Then Philip, we 
are told, ‘opened his mouth, and, be- 
ginning from this Scripture, preached 
unto him Jesus.” He began, but did 
not end with this passage, and we can 





well understand what his teaching 
would be Assuming as a foundation 
doctrine the existence of the Supreme 


God, to whom all men ov 
and in whom the treasurer evidently 
believed, he would proceed to show 
that this God had revealed Himself 
thru Moses and the prophets, that the 
Jews had ever longed for a Redeemer 
who, being truly a man, was as truly 
God, end who fulfilled in His life the 
glowing prophecies of this book of 
Isaiah and all other Hebrew prophets. 
He would no doubt go further and 
point out that Jesus of Nazareth in His 
ieachings went down to the very foun- 
dations of truth, that His life was with- 
out flaw; would teil of His miracles of 
healing and blessing, of His rejection 
and death on the cross, of the convinc- 


e allegiance, 





the wonderful outpouring of Spirit, 
wotld not fail to tell of the necessity 
of baptism and the holy life, nor would 
he fail to tell that this salvation was 
not limited to the Jews at home or 
abroad, but, as Selomon, in his dedica- 
tion of the temple, as Isaiah, Joel, and 
Daniel had foretold, it was toreach out 
to all nations, tribes and races of men 
everywhere. 

And as the two rode along im the 
trappings of state, engaged in discuss- 
ing the highest of all themes, they 
came to a certain water, always a de- 
light to men who travel thru desert 
lands, and the treasurer exclaimed: 
“Behold, here is water; what doth hin- 
der me to be baptized?” (There are 
two roads to Gaza to this day. One 
passes thru a cultivated eowntry, the 
other thru a desert. It was this desert 
road which Philip was directed to take, 
a road but little frequented by travel- 
ers except those who had sufficient 
forces, as had the enunuch, to protect 
them.) Peter afterwards: hesitated to 
receive into the church a Roman of- 
ficer. His Jewish prejudices prevented 
him, except when in a state of spirit- 
ual exaltation, from comprehending 
the extreme length and breadth of the 
Gospel. Philip, the Hellenist, or Greek 
Christian, free from these narorw 
prejudices, did not heistate a moment. 
(There is some doubt about the genu- 
ineness of the thirty-seventh verse, 
hence I have not quoted it, and it is 
not included in the revised version. It 
may safely be assumed, however, that 
Philip required faith,and that the offi- 
cer professed faith in the Savior whom 
Philip preached. Otherwise, the bap- 
tism would be meaningless.) And then 
and there was held the first baptismal 
service by which a stranger, probably 
a colored man, was received into the 
Christian church. 

Philip came suddenly, by reason of 
the outward direction of a messenger 
or angel, and by the inward guidance 
of the spirit of God. He was as sudden- 
ly caught away, and. the impression 
left upon the mind of the colored trea- 
surer,as he journeyed homeward in all 
the pomp of state, was that a messen- 
ger from God Himself had appeared to 
give him light and direction in the hour 
when he needed it most. 

We can well imagine that as the 
African eunuch drove on his way, he 
exnerienced within himself some such 
exaltation as must have been experi- 
enced by the Psalmist when he wrote 
that wonderful nineteenth Psalm, four 
verses, or rather stanzas, of which are 
quoted in the lesson. These stanzas 
furnish one of the finest examples of 
the beautiful poetry of the Psalms, and 
give us ample reason why we should 
study the word of God until we have 
made it a part of our every-day living. 

Philip next appears at Azotus, the 
ancient Ashdod, and travels thru the 
Philistine country to the new Roman 
city, Caesarea, called after Caesar. 
Here we find him twenty-five years 
afterwards, with four grown-up daugh- 
ters, who were prophetesses. (Acts, 
21:8-9.) 

We have here another illustration of 
the progressive character of the Divine 
revelation of the Gospel to the nations 
of the world: 'lirst to the Jews (begin- 
ning at Jerusalem); then’ to the Samar- 
itans, using as instructor the Hellenist, 
or Greek Jew, broadet minded because 
of travel and the broader Greek cul- 
ture; then to the stranger from the 
foreign land, who believed in Israel’s 
God and had taken a long journey to 
worship Him in Jerusalem; and finally 
it reaches out to the Gentile, but first 
to those who, like Cornelius and other 
officers of the Poman government, be- 
lieved in the unity of God, in Jehovah 
as supreme, and then, as at Derbe and 
Listra, to the uncultured heathen. 








In order to make the employes real- 
ize the amount of food products and 
manufacturing material wasted each 
day in its plant, the Westinghouse 
Mlectric and Manufacturing Company 


fitted up a truck as a traveling exhibit, 
and loaded it with a collection of the 
food and materials wasted by the em- 
ployes. A large sign was placed over 
the truck, calling attention to the load. 
The waste of foodstuffs per day is es- 
timated at $25 to $50, and of scrap ma- 
terial at several hundred doliars. 
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There are almost as many ways of 
knitting sleeveless army ’sweaters as 
there are men to wear them. Besides 
the commonly used garter or plain 
knitting stitch, sweaters can be made 


oO p 
~ Fashion Department 
for several years past at Jerusa a 














The patterns we offer are guaranteed to ft per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or age. Write platnly 
aud be sure and sign your name address. 

Owtng to itmited space it is not possibile for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “‘Fashiop 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and cbhfidren, which can 
be very easily made at home. ‘The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, “Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and 
describing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c 
per copy, postpaid. 

Address all ordars to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OP 
WaLLacrs’ Farmer, Des Motnes, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 








No. 8855—Boys’ Blouse—-Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The collar is con- 
vertible and may be worn high or rolled 
low; the sleeves may be either long or 
short. 

No. 8868-—~Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The large collar is cut so as to form deep 
reveres, which follow the surplice closing 
to the left side. 

No. 8875—Ladies’ Six-Gored Box-Plait- 
ed Skirt—Cut in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 
34 inches waist measure. ‘The skirt has 
six gores, and it may be made of con- 
trasting materials, 

No. 886 Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes : 10 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The neck is square at the front, and wide 
straps are joined at the shoulders. 

No. 8497—Girls’ One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. rhe 
dress is in one piece from shoulder to 
hem, but a belt of the material holds it in 
to the figure. 
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The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 





of the stocking stitch, which consists 
of knitting across the right side and 
purling across the wrong side of the 
garment, or of the “new” stiteh, in 
which you slip one and knit one across 
the right side, and knit the slipped 
stitch and purl the knitted stitch back 
across the wrong side. Kither of these 





stitches will make warmer and better 
wearing sweaters than those made of 
the garter stitch Better lowa. 

A “war bread” evolved by Mrs. Weeks, 
of De: Moines, interested the ladies of 
the National Defense ague recent); 
Mrs. Weeks said she two cups of 
corn meal to each of liquid; two 
cups of rolled oat four cups of 
bran, with enough wheat flour to mak 
it stiff. Use salt, sugar and shortening 
as usual. The amount of wheat flour is 


cut nearly in half by this process. 
Another lady told of making corn pones 
with the addition of soy beans. She 
soaks the beans fer thirty-six hours, 
es them, and adds corn 









cooks and mash 
meal, proceeding with the recipe as usual. 
Sometimes she merely drops this mix- 
ture by the spoonful into hot fat, and 
bakes in the oven. 
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Steer Feeding bette 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have been feeding a load of 
925-pound steers op all the silage they 
would clean up, together with three 
pounds each of cottonseed meal since 
March list. At present they are eating 
about forty. pounds of silage and five 
pounds of cottonseed cake per head 
daily. We have plenty of silage, and 
cottonseed cake enough to feed five 
pounds per head until August 15th, 
when we would like to market them. 
Would you advise keeping them off of 
grass, and feeding silage, or would you 
let them run on grass and give them 
in addition what silage they will clean 
up? Corn is worth $1.50 per bushel. 
How much corn should we feed? They 
are making fair gains at present, but 
I thought they would gain faster if we 
fed some corn, altho our silage is rich 
in corn.” 


Ordinarily, we would turn cattle 
which are to be marketed after the 
first of July onto grass. Cattle that 


are to be marketed before the first of 
July will often shrink so much on grass 
that it is better policy to keep them in 
the dry lot. We that our cor- 
respondent turn these steers on grass 
in the very near future, and if the 
grass is short he might feed some sil- 
As a grain ration, 


suggest 


age in addition. we 
would give about two or three pounds 
of cottonseed meal per steer daily, to- 
gether with three or four pounds of 
corn, gradually increasing the corn in 
the ration according to the premium 
which fat cattle are bringing on the 
market. On good pasture, corn has 
just about as much value pound for 
pound as cottonseed meal, and with 
prices as they generally prevail this 


summer, corn is just a little cheaper. 


Barley and Oats for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT have seventy shotes, which I am 
thinking of putting on self-feeders of 
barley and oats. Will they make much 


gain from barley and oats fed dry on 


pasture?” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
give his hogs free access to barley, 
oats and tankage in self-feeders. On 
such a ration they will make only 
about two-thirds to three-fourths as 
good gains as on corn and tankage. 
They will require more feed to pro- 
duce a hundred pounds of gain, but as 


prices prevail today it is possible that 


the gains will be somewhat cheaper 
with the barley, oats and tankage 
than with the corn and tankage At 
the Ohio station they found that it re- 


quired about 445 pounds of oats and 50 
pounds of tankage to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of gain, as compared with 
378 pounds of corn and 40 pounds of 
tankage. 


Grinding Oats for Hogs 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have seventy spring pigs which I 
am feeding on corn and oats. Will it 
pay me to grind the corn and oats for 
them?” 

Most experiments indicate that it 
does not pay to grind corn for hogs. 
Ground oats, however, are far superior 
to whole oats. At the Wisconsin sta- 
tion, when feeding whole oats and corn 
meal, they found that it required, for 
a hundred pounds of gain, 164 pounds 
of whole oats and 328 pounds of corn 
«neal, whereas, with ground oats it re- 
quired only 137 pounds of ground oats 


and 274 pounds of corn meal. The pigs 
om ground oats gained nearly half a 
pound mvore per head daily and re- 
quired only about 75 per cent as much 
feed. 
Fattening a Sow for Show 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a sow which I wish to show 
this fall. What should I feed her, and 
how should I take care of her? She 


weighs about 500 pounds.” 

a. ideal in show hogs is to get size 
afig@ smoothness, expense not being 
c@fsidered. Most showmen during hot 
w®ather seem to prefer to feed their 
hogs on white middlings or rolled oats 
inepreference to corn. Either middlings 
orrolled oats in connection with skim- 
mitk make an almost ideal feed for 
the show hog. The amount to feed de- 
pefids altogether on the condition of 
thé animal. If this particular sow is 
»2, 
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four weeks quicker 


pone Station tests and feeders’ 
actual experience prove that you can 
saeeiadtealy put on greatly increased 
weight while the pig is growing, by 
feeding a scientifically balanced ration 
containing concentrates. Begin now 


feeding 
Purina 


Pig Chow 


—it will enable you to get 
prime young hogs to market 
much earlier in the Fall, which 
means higher market prices 
this season. 


Purina Pig Chow is perfectly bal- 
anced to be fed with forage. Itisa 
bone and flesh builder that puts hogs 
on the market from 20 to 30 days 
earlier—an important point this year. 


Write today for our 48-page hog 
and steer book, and for further 
information on successful hog 
feeding and pig raising. 


Ralston Purina Mills 
one Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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bushel, decreased the cost of gain by 
$1.84 per cwt. 
These results are quite at variance 


of good, growthy ancestry, she should 
be able to take care of five or six 
pounds of shorts or rolled oats in con- 


nection with a gallon of skim-milk | with the results secured at the Iowa 
daily. If skim-milk is not available, station, altho they rather corroborate 
we would feed about one-third of a | the popular impression among farm- 


ers. In view of the fact that the lowa 
station has been carrying on more ex- 


pound of tankage daily. Cut down on 
the ration if the fat comes on in rolls. 


Some showmen find it good policy tensive experiments with the feeding 
to clip their hogs some time in June, | of hogs than has the Pennsylvania sta- 
so as to stimulate an even, new coat | tion, we are just a little inclined to 
in time to look nice for the fall show- | favor the Iowa results. 
ing. Trim the feet if at any time the One thing upon which all experi- 


toes get long enough so as to cause | ments agree is that corn and tankage 


the hog to sit back on the pasterns. | make an ideal basic ration for all 
Good pasture with a fair amount of | kinds of hogs under corn belt condi- 
exercise is well worth while. Shade, | tions. Once in a while it pays to sub- 
a cement wallow, plenty of water; in stitute hominy feed for corn, but gen- 
fact anything which makes for com- | erally speaking, corn and tankage is 
fort, is a great help in fitting a hog | the ideal ration under corn belt condi- 
during the summer for the fall | tions. We need further experiments 
showing. to determine the advisability of feed- 
— a ing such feeds as oats, middlings, ete., 
in connection with the corn and tank- 
Oats for Hogs age. 
At the Iowa station they have se- es 
cured the best resutls with hogs on 7 Oil | Meal 


self-feeders of corn and tankage. Such 
feeds middlings, when 
given in addition to the corn and tank- 


Oil meal has finally declined to $48 
per ton in car lots at Minneapolis. If 
the promise of a tremendous corn and 


as oats, etc., 


age have not ordinarily paid. At the : F : 

> : : : : oats crop is realized, there is a chance 

Pennsylvania station, with fall pigs, that oil meal ill go even 1 i 
e : % 1at oil meal will 2 ren lower in 

this past winter they secured their d nite . se : 

best results by giving some ground | Price. However, $48 a ton is not seri- 


ously out of line under war conditions, 
and those of our readers who use large 
quantities of oil meal will probably 
make no serious mistake in laying in 
a carload. For the time being, it is 
cheaper than cottonseed meal. 


oats in addition to ear corn and tank- 
age. The addition of the ground oats 
increased the rate of gain by one-tenth 
of a pound per hog daily, and with 
corn at $1.30 per ‘bushel, tankage at 
$100 a ton, and oats at 75 cents a 











SAVES YOUR CORN 
HELPS U, S. GOVERNMENT 


The permanent, modern crib 
that users say is the World's 
Best. Mos at convenient -longest 
clentsn -best looking--most effi- 
cient 
rat and mouse proof. 
rire-proo - Rain cannot get in. 
Perfectly yentiiated--elmost 1 
er cent of wall rface open. 
poe peany corn that 1 is fit for feed. 


e case after 
ull oa 
Clay Products Co. 
a6 Mal in Stre Adel, lowe 
Also Miss of. $ Towa Stancu: 
Drain Tile. 





$10.00 to $25.00 clear profit every 
day made with the Sandwich. Saves $4 
to $16 each day in labor costs alone. It bales 2 
to 8 tons more each day than average presses 


and no extra help. 
Sandwich Power Hay Presses 


POWER 
Find out about the oe, wonderful labor-saving and re- 
pairless features. Cha n franemissic m, Self-Feeder and 
k Dropper. Frictic zs Clutch 6 or stops press in- 
ndertut worker on. ta alfalfa or straw. 
REE valuable Profit Book and Catalo, ygue. Write 


SANDWICH MFG, wee 19 Wood St. Sandwich, Ill. 
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GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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OW-EASE 
2 “ ‘ 
fo give you 
S a, — 
Satisfaction 
2 ptr atalgeers years® experience 
J with the satisfactory results given 


by Cow-Ease makes it a simple matter 
for me to guarantee the results to you. 


Thousands of farmers and dairymen 
everywhere all use Cow-Lase during 
fly time. If you are one who hasused 
it before, you know how good it is. 
[f you haven’t tricd Cow-Ease, buy it 
now. It must make good every claim 
I make for it or Vl refund your 
money. You take no chances. I abso- 
lutely guarantee the results, 





Cow-Ease is a harmless liquid that 
positively keeps the flies away from 
your cows and horses. You'll benefit 
by getting inore and better milk. 
Furthermore, it makes milking easier 
because cows sprayed with it stand 


quietly. Remember flies are deadly 
germ carriers and besides bothering 
the cows, may infect their milk, 


Cow-Fase will not gum the hair nor 
will it blister the skin. 





Ask your dealer for 
Cow-Ease and keep 
your cows contented 
andingoedcondition, 


If he cannot supply 
you, send me your 
order per my liberal 
tria] offer. 


Me. Chior Toratn hc 
Vice-President 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO, 
Established 1840 
89 Sudbary Street Boston, Mass. 


TRISL OFFER—If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send me his name 
and $1.25,and I willdetiver, prepaid te 
your address a half-galloncanofCOWe 
EASE and SPRAYER for applying. 
For west of Missouri River and for 
Canada, above Trial Offer, $1.50, 


A Better Silo for Less 


Build it yourself. Buy the 
lumber locally. Anyone 
can do it with our free plans 
and specifications sent with 
every order for silo accesso- 
ries. By our plan you can 
save $100 or more. 


DRICO 


Frost Proof Siles 


are easy to build. Won’ttwist, 
dip. shrink, swell, warp or col- 
lapse. The double walls pre- 
vent freezing and drying out. 
The Drico Patented Expan- 
ston Door is the best on the 
market, Every lumber dealer 
earries the necessary matertal 
in stock. Ask your lumber 
dealer about it. 


Our new catalog and prices sent 
Don't buy til? you investigate this 
better silo for less money. 


Drico Sdo Co. 22s eact®-= 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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|The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 
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Supplement the Pasture 


In his monthly report to cow testers 
and members of associations, C. L. 
Blackman, agent in dairying, calls at- 


tention to the importance of supple- 
menting pasture with grain, especially 
during the months of July and August. 
He points out that an abundance of 
pasture is about all the dairy cow 
needs, but that comparatively few pas- 
tures are capable of supplying the full 
needs of a cow after dry weather has 
set in. 

“In order that a cow may do all she 
is capable of doing economically,” says 
Mr. Blacknfan, “the short pasture 
shouki be supplemented with grain. 
Silage or soiling crops may also be 
used to supplement the pasture. It 
must be remembered that once eows 
are allowed to fall off in production, 4t 
is impossible to get them back to a 
normal flow.” 

Mr. Blackman recommends that in 
order to prevent the herd from de- 
creasing in production, the milk be 
weighed at each milking, or as often 
as possible. This gives the owner a 
fairiy close idea as to how his cows 
are doing. If a decrease is noticed, he 
says to add grain until the flow is 
back to normal. 

“The milk thus gained,” he adds, 
“will pay for the extra gain, and a 
good profit besides, if the cow is care- 
fully managed. If the production mere- 
ly offsets the increased cost due to the 
grain, it is worth the price, for the 
cows will do better as a result of sueh 
feeding later in the year and during 
the next lactation period. 

“Rations composed of one part of 
protein grains, such as_ cottonseed 
meal, and two or three parts of carbo- 
hydrate grains, such as corn and cob 
meal, are good for supplementing blue 
grass pasture. It usually is more eco- 
nomical to feed faetory by-products 
than whole grain in these times.” 

Mr. Blackman recommends that test 
associations give more attention to co- 
operative buying. Meetings could be 
held once a month, at which the needs 
of members could be made known. The 
secretary then could make purchases 
for all at a considerable saving over 
what each would have to pay individ- 
ually. In the future he says his office 
will give more attention to this phase 
of association testing, especially in re- 
gard to keeping testers in touch with 
the markets. 





Dairy Problem 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have 120 aeres of land, and at 
present have five cows and three heif- 
er calves. I know that I must have 
more live stock around me.to keep up 
the farm. The cows produced on the 
average last year 300 pounds of butter- 
fat. F had been thinking of buying 
fifteen more cows and putting in a 
wnilking machine. On aceount of the 
shortage of hetp, I have been wonder- 
ing if it will really pay me to go into 
dairying. I do not have things mod- 
ern in my barn—haulting out the ma- 
nure by hand and separating the -milk 
by hand—but I am told that if I would 
install a milking machine and run the 
separator by power, have manure car- 
riers and dump the manure into a 
spreader, I could take care of twenty 
cows as easily as the five I have now. 
I would have to sell my cream to the 
creamery and feed the skim-milk to 
the hogs.” 

This is a real problem. The produc- 
tion of butter-fat at the present time 
is unprofitable except in localities 
where there ig an abundance of cheapi 
pasture and where hay is available. 
Personally we are not so very strong 
for the argument of keeping dairy cows 
merely for the sake of their manure. 
Rather than do this, we would be in- 
clined to grow red clover or sweet clo- 
ver once every four years and plow 
under the entire crop as green ma- 
nure. Of course, if our correspondent 
has considerable rough land which can 
never be put into corn, he undoubted- 
Iy will be justified in keeping a eon- 
siderable number of eattle. 

Judging from the fact that our cor- 
respondent’s five cows produced an 
average of 300 pounds of butter-fat 













This is a 750-pound latest style 
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a's re 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
Acknowledged by cow owners the world 
over to be the closest skimming, the easiest 
running and the longest wearing separator 
360 pounds of butter would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. 
255 pounds of butter will buy it now. 
96 bushels of wheat would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 1914. 
55 bushels of wheat wi!! buy it now. 
139 bushels of corn would have been needed 
to buy this machine in 191-1. 
87 bushels of corn will buy it now. 
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ina, 


There never has been a time when you needed a De Laval co 
much. 


There never was a time when you could so well afford to buy it. 


Don’t waste food and money and time trying to get along without 
a cream separator, or with a half-worn-out or inferior machine. 


Order your De Laval NOW when you need it most. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? If you do not know him 
write to the nearest office for mew catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madisen Street, Chicago 





























Try This New 


Way Of Loading 


















Easier—cheaper—quicker. oy loads 4 to 0 spreader 
loads per day against & to 10 the 6ld way. Horses do the heavy 
work, you the easy part. Prevents lame backs. Jest the thing 
for ali farmers. ives short help problem. 


HAMPIO 


MANURE LOADER 


Built forservice. Lasts a lifetime. Eas 

. Las . Easy to operate. Now a 
on hundrede of the best farms. Handles ang kind of —— 
any place on farm. Dumps automatically into spreader. p 


Every Farmer Can Afford One 


In fact, every farmer needs one. Price is within everyone's 
reach. Pays for itself the first year. To introduce it in new 
localities we make speeial proposition. No cash—no deposit— 
no interest unti! May Ist, 1919. Write today for particulars 
and literature of greatest labor, time and money-saving farm 
machine invented in recent years, Address 









FOR IT MAY fst, 1919 


Let a Champion Loader pay for itself on 
or farm. We’ll ship one to you now. 
fou pay us nothing——no cash—no de- 
posit——no interest until May 1, 1919. 
That means you have all this fall and all 










next spring to use this wonderful ma- 
chine before you pay. Write today for Western Silo Com any 
our fair and square introductory offer es, lowa 










165 11th Street Des Mo 


The Indestructible Siin. 
With thousands sold everyone standing 
and im ase today. First cost less than 
wood or cement, 

CATALOG FREE—Write iteday for free 
eatalog and lowest prices. Also Ciimax 
Ensitage Cutters. 
W. W. COATES Co. 
23] fraders Bidg., Kanecs City, Mo. 


pay 


NATIONAL Hollow TILE SILOS 
Last FOREVER 
Cheap to Install. Free from Trouble. 
Blowi t 
an i 
4} tmmediate Shipment Freezing 
Steel Reinforcement every course of Tile. 
Low $; i H Larger Capactty 
ROSS titsi becine SHO Fil@rS. tees reece 
Write today for prices. Good terri- 
tory open for live agents. 


” NATIONAL TILE SILO CO. 
600 R.A. Long Bidg, Kansas City, Mo. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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last year, we believe it is best that he 
stick to dairying, gradually growing 
into the dairy business. Manure car- 
riers, swinging stanchions, milking 
machines, etc.. will undoubtedly re- 
duce the labor requirements. But they 
all represent a considerable invest- 
ment, and are not ordinarily justified 
until a man has at least fifteen cows, 
and is certain that he wishes to stay 
in the dairy game year in and year 
out. The average farmer who milks a 
few cows when help is available, and 
stops milking when a hand leaves him, 
is doubtless quite right in refusing to 
commit himself to dairying by making 
such an investment. 

Everything considered, we are in- 
clined to advise our correspondent to 
get into the dairy game as fast as he 
can do so. At the present moment, 
dairying is not so very attractive, but 











profitable. Any man who really likes 
dairying should at that time be able to 
make good money. 





Minnesota Dairy Council 


of Iowa in organizing a state dairy 
council for the good of the dairy indus- 
try of the state. It is organized along 
similar plans, the object being to in- 
crease the use of dairy products. In 
raising funds, it has been suggested 
that each creamery, each cheese fac- 
tory and each ice cream manufacturer 
be assessed one-eighth of a cent per 
pound of butter-fat handled, and that 


condensories be assessed one cent per 
hundred pounds of milk. 
raise a fund of approximately $300,000, 


and to educate consumers in regard to 
the food value of milk and milk prod- 
ucts. 

As a patriotic measure, the National 
Dairy Council ceased its advertising 
about a year ago, the Food Administra- 
tion wanting a conservation of fats. 
Consumers got the impression that 
they should save on milk, butter amd 
cheese, with the result that the ware- 
houses became filled. In the mean- 
time, butter substitute manufacturers 
were busy increasing their sales. The 
organization will emphasize the fact 
that there is not equivalent fobvd sub- 
stitutes for butter, milk and milk prod- 
ucts. 






















Kansas Bull Association 


The bull association movement has 
extended into Kansas, the first one 
having been formed recently in Wyan- 
dotte county. Fifty farmers went into 
the enterprise, after having had e 
plained to them the advantages of such 
an association by County Agent A. G. 
Van Horn. 

Some sires of known breeding will 
be purchased for use by the associa- 
tion members or others of the commu- 
nity, who pay a small service fee. A 
bull association consists of several 


X- 


after the war we expect it to be quite’ 


market milk producers and patrons of | 


Minnesota has followed the example | 





units made up of four, five or six 
farmers. A bull is assigned to each 
unit, where it is used for a year or 
two. Then it is rotated into one of 
the other units, and so on. 

The average farmer who is not anak- 
ing a specialty of dairying hardly can 
afford to buy a sire of high breeding, 
as he has only limited se for it. The 
bull association plan enables him to 
have the use of the best sires available 
at an expense which he can afford. In 
this way, if he raises his calves, his 
herd improvement will be marked, be- 
coming more productive as the heifers 
take their places in the herd. 





Amber Cane as a Silage Crop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The destruction of large areas of the 
corn crop by the recent floods has: re- 
sulted in several inquiries regarding 
the value df amber cane for silage. In 
many cases the land that has been 
flooded can not be properly prepared 
in time to allow the corn to be re- 
planted, and amber cane should prove 
suitable in such sections. 

The main advantage in the growing 
of cane for silage is that it can be 
sown with prospects of success at a 
much later date than can corn. On 
the lowa State College dairy farm it 
has been used for several years as a 
soiling crop, and three or four seedings 
are made between the middle of May 
and the middle of July. The yields db- 
tained have been excellent, averaging 
twelve tons of green feed per acre for 


| each sowing. 


This would | 


with which to promote dairy interests | 








The rate of seeding should not be 
less than seventy pounds per acre, and 
slightly heavier seeding is to be pre- 
ferred. The seed is put in with a 
small-grain drill, after the land has 
been well prepared, and no further 
cultivation is necessary. The harvest- 
jing can be done conveniently with a 
small-grain binder. 

Cane has been used for silage in 
several sections and given good re- 
sults. On the lowa State College dairy 
farm, some cane sown in June, 1917, 
was put in the silo, part mixed with 
corn and part alone. The results were 
exceHent in both cases. The cane sil- 
age kept well, and did not become ex- 
cessively acid, as is sometimes main- 
tained, and in June, 1918, it was fed 
to the milk cows at the rate of thirty 
to forty pounds per head per day, and 
gave entire satisfaction. It is palat- 
able and is relished by all the stock, 
and the milk flow is kept up to rformal 
by its use. 

Cane for silage should not be cut 
too early, or it may become too acid 
in the silo. The heads should be fairly 
hard at the time of harvesting. It can 
be cut much finer than corn, and con- 
sequently packs well. It is slightly 
lower in feeding value for milk cows 
than is corn silage, but where it is too 
late to plant corn for silage, the 
growth of Amber cane can safely be 
advocated. 

ANDREW C. McCANDLISH. 

Iowa State College. 
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“dairy breeders’ associations. 








The Guernsey Territory 


; The map shows the territory in which the Guernsey breed is strongest, 
one dot representing ten animals. The breed seems to be the most popular 
in the northeastern section of the United States. 
years a gain of 33 per cent has been made in number of registrations, a 
large part of which was made in 1917, when the increase was 25.8 per 
The map was prepared by the Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 

m would be interesting to see similar maps prepared by each of the other 
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The best silo filler improvements ever made 


—that'’s what you'll say when you find out about the new Appleton 
features thatsave time, labor and money. Thousands who have used 
the Appleton have proved that it does more and better work per 
hourthan othersilo fillers; thatitis practically trouble-proof;is safe, 
requires the least power to run it; and stands u 
facts are from the statements of actual users. 


new features make the Apple- 


best value ever built. 
Be sure you find out all about it. 


fully describes and illus- 
trates these big improve- 
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immediate 
Delivery 


Don’t risk not having your new 
silo when your cropis ready. We 
ship geen ay Different from any 
silo made—and better. Frame shipped 
in sections, creosoted to prevent decay, 
all ready to set up. Saves in shipping; 
means less cost for handling and erecting. 


No Scaffolding Needed: 
Single or Double Wall 


Double wall with 4-inch dead-air 
space insulation, makes silo frost- 
proof. Lined with flooring, tongued 
and grooved. Outside wall can 
be barn boards and battens; 
lath and stucco, sheet 
iron,etc. Will not buckle 
or bulge. Cannot cole 
lapse. Successfully used 
with single inside wall. 
Two men(not mechanics) 
erect it easily, using only 
wrench, saw and hame- 
mer, and without any 
scaffolding. 


Order Now! 


Get this silo now, 
and erect it in odd hours, 
as you have time. No 
gang needed to rd 
and pay—a construction 
not possible with any 
other silo, Write for 
proof that this is the silo 
you will prefer above all 
mag ‘ et our proposie 

nm ore you arrange 
for any silo. 
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HUTTIG 
MILL WORK CO. 


224 Independence Roed 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Genco Light 






a ee 


For Light aol fee 


The Genco Plant will furnish power 
for electric light—the brightest, safest 
and most convenient light known— 
wherever such light can be used to ad- 
vantage on the farm. It will furnish 
sufficient power to run any electrically 
operated device ordinarily used in the 
home and is equipped for driving a 
line shaft or machinery direct from the 
a this at a moderate cost. 

or further information and prices 
write 


The JOHN P. HAND Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Distributors for General Gas Electric Co. 
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Breeding Ewe Experiments 
Bulletin No. 144 of the Pennsylvania 
station, at State College, Pennsylvania, 
gives an account of several winters’ 


work with breeding ewes, of mutton 


and wool types. The results are sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Corn silage as a sole roughage, 
supplemented with one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal to each twenty-five 
pounds of silage, is an unsatisfactory 
ration for pregnant ewes, even with 
the addition of a good grain mixture. 

2. Lambs dropped by ewes, fed a 
ration of corn silage and cottonseed 
meal, are heavier, weaker, less active at 
birth, and have a higher mortality than 
lambs of ewes fed a roughage ration 
of corn silage and alfalfa hay. 

3. Breeding ewes fed a ration of 
corn silage and cottonseed meal are 
less active and less vigorous in the lat- 
ter stages of pregnancy than ewes fed 
corn silage and alfalfa hay as rough- 
azes. 

4. Lambs raised by breeding ewes, 
fed corn silage as a sole roughage, 
matured into good, marketable lambs. 

5. As a roughage ration, corn silage 
and alfalfa hay fed together was sat- 
isfactory 

6. The Shropshire ewes required 
more air-dry matter for maintenance 
per ewe, but less per 100 pounds of 
live weight, than the Delaine-Merino 
ewes, on the same feeds. 

7. Thecost of winter feeds was 18.5 
per cent less in the Shropshire lot and 
22.2 per cent less in the Delaine-Merino 
lot where corn silage was the sole 
roughage. This fact does not justify 
its use as a sole roughage, because of 
its high mortality risk. It should be fed 
to the greatest extent possible without 
danger to the pregnant ewe. 

8. Delaine-Merino ewes, tho not so 
easily placed in high condition of flesh, 
retain that condition more persistently 
after lambing than do Shropshires, and 
require less attention. The Delaine- 
Merinos were more subject to “foul 
foot” in damp weather. 

9. Delaine-Merino ewes in Lot 3 av- 
eraged 40.9 per cent heavier fleeces, 
with a greater valuation of 36.7 per 
cent, than the Shropshires of Lot 1. 
In Lot 4, the Delaine-Merino fleeces 
were 39.5 per cent. heavier and 30.9 per 
cent more valuable than those of the 
Shropshires of Lot 2. 

10. The total annual cost of main- 
tenance was 16.6 per cent greater for 
the Shropshires in Lot 1 than for the 
Delaine-Merinos in Lot 3; the cost of 
the Shropshires in Lot 2 was 21.1 per 
cent greater than that of the Delaine- 
Merinos in Lot 4. 

11. The value of mutton was 35.5 
per cent greater from the Shropshires 
of Lot 1 than from the Delaine-Merinos 
of Lot 3, while the mutton from the 
Shropshires of Lot 2 was 41.9 per cent 
more valuable than that from the De- 
laine-Merinos of Lot 4. 

12. If 100 per cent lambs were 
raised by Delaine-Merino ewes of Lot 
4, the profit would be $1.23 per ewe, 
while a Shropshire ewe fed the same 
feeds, in Lot 2, would yield a profit of 
$1.24, if 125 per cent lambs were raised. 

13. Wintering, pregnant ewes in an 
open shed was conducive to the health 
and thrift of ewes and lambs. Such 
quarters, however, require a southern 
exposure, a dry bed, well-drained and 
spacious yards, and _ provision for 
warmer quarters during the lambing 
season. 

14. Alfalfa hay at $15 per ton is too 
expensive as a sole roughage for breed- 
ing ewes of these types. 

15. Alfalfa hay with a grain mix- 
ture of one-quarter of a pound per ewe 
daily, produces vigorous lambs, results 
in a greater growth of wool, and stim- 
ulates a greater milk flow than a ra- 
tion of corn silage, alfalfa hay and 
grain. 

16. When alfalfa hay is fed without 
grain to breeding ewes prior tg lamb- 
ing, the lambs are weak at birth, and 
the ewes give less milk than with 
grain. , 

17. Ewes on alfalfa hay as a sole 
roughage drink more and urinate ex- 
cessively, resulting in “burning” the 
wool and in soreness, particularly the 
Delaine-Merinos. 

18. A ration of alfalfa hay, corn sil- 
age and a limited grain mixture is 
more economical by 15.6 per cent than 
alfalfa as a sole roughage, and is sat- 
isfactory for pregnant ewes. 

19. Ewes fed no grain prior to 
lambing produced stronger lambs in 
Lots 2 and 4, and gave more milk than 
those in Lots 1 and 3. 








20. Except for the 1915 crop of 
lambs, when no grain was fed prior 
to lambing, the lambs of Lots 1 and 3, 
fed alfalfa hay as a sole roughage, car- 
ried a higher condition of flesh and 
made more rapid gains than those in 
Lots 2 and 4, respectively. 

21. The daily air-dry matter in the 
feeds consumed per ewe was 21 per 
cent greater, and per 100 pounds of 
live weight, 23 per cent greater, in 
Shropshire Lot 1, with alfalfa hay as 
a sole roughage, than in Shropshire 
Lot 2, with corn silage and alfalfa hay. 

22. The daily consumption of air- 
dry matter by the Delaine-Merinos was 
18.9 per cent greater per ewe, and 16.2 
per cent greater per 100 pounds of live 
weight, in Lot 3 than in Lot 4. 

23. The bedding per ewe varied 
-_ 75.2 to 90.03 pounds in the four 
ots. 

24. A greater amount of manure 
was produced by ewes fed alfalfa hay 
as a sole roughage. 

25. Shropshires in Lot 1 consumed 
8.6 per cent more air-dry matter in feed 
per ewe, but 13.1 per cent less per 100 
pounds of live weight than the Delaine- 
Merinos in Lot 3 on.a similar ration. 

26. Shropshires in Lot 2 consumed 
6.1 per cent more air-dry matter per 
ewe, and 20 per cent less per 100 
pounds of live weight during the win- 
ter period, than the Delaine-Merinos 
in Lot 4, fed a similar ration. 

27. The average Delaine-Merino 
fleece in Lot 3 was 30.4 per cent heav- 
ier and 17.6 per cent more valuable 
than the average Shropshire fleece in 
Lot 1; while in Lot 4, the Delaine- 
Merino fleece averaged 45.1 per cent 
heavier and was 22.3 per cent more 
valuable than the Shropshire fleece 
from Lot 2. 

28. The lambs produced by the De- 
laine-Merinos were heavier at birth 
than the Shropshire lambs, due to a 
small proportion of twins. 

29. The Delaine-Merino lambs were 
hardier at birth, and the ewes required 
less care than did the Shropshires. 

30. The cost of maintenance per 
ewe decreases with the increase in 
number of ewes in a flock to a unit of 
at least forty ewes. 

31. Shropshire ewes in Lots 1 and 
2 cost 7.8 per cent more for mainten- 
ance than Delaine-Merino ewes of Lots 
3 and 4, respectively. 

32. Early summer lambs should be 
fed grain, and they should be marketed 
prior to the middle of July, if the flock 
or the pasture is infested with sheep 
parasites. 

33. Rape pasture for lambs after 
weaning, without grain, is not as good 
as blue grass pasture during a wet 
season. 

34. Shropshire lambs are worth 
from 50 to 75 cents more per 100 
pounds live weight than Delaine-Merino 
lambs. 

35. Sheep improve the stand of 
grass and eradicate weeds. 

36. <A high percentage of good mar- 
ket lambs is the most important factor 
in profitable sheep raising. 

37. Exercise and care of breeding 
ewes are as important as feeds in in- 
creasing the percentage of lambs. 

38. The increase in value of mutton, 
based on 1916 quotations, as compared 
with the averages of 1914 and 19165, 
was 15.1 per cent in Lot 1, 16.6 per cent 
in Lot 2, 14.7 per cent in Lot 3, and 
13.2 per cent in Lot 4. 

39. The increase in value of, wool, 
based on 1916 quotations, was 35.4 per 
cent in Lot 1, 36 per cent in Lot 2, 29 
per cent in Lot 3, and 26.4 per cent in 
Lot 4, over the averages of 1914 and 
1915. 

40. Feed racks which prevent seed 
and chaff from getting into the fleece 
increase the value of wool from one to 
two cents per pound. 

41. Delaine-Merinos may be kept 
for breeding purposes until seven or 
eight years of age, while Shropshires 
rarely exceed seven years. 

42. Wool production as well as mut- 
ton production is an essential in profit- 
able sheep raising. 





Live Stock Movement in May 


Decreased receipts of cattle and in- 
creased receipts of hogs and sheep at 
sixty markets during May feature the 
monthly stock yards report just issued by 
the Bureau of Markets, Umited States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Cattle receipts 
decreased 105,758 from the figures for 
May, 1917, this being the first decrease in 
comparative receipts during the past 
twelve months. Hog recipts increased 
37,330, and sheep increased 100,539 in May, 
1918, as compared with May, 1917. 

Total shipments of hogs and sheep at 





Few people realize that of all the 
raw materials in general use, the one 
that is least understood by science is 
i] one that is most common—rubber. 


Rubber still baffles the skill of the 
chemist. 


When rubber is vulcanized, no one 
knows what actually 
takes place. No one 
knows why contin- 
ued pressure on a 
sheet of rubber has 
the same deterio- 
rating effect as heat. 
There are theories 
galore, but no positive 


to conquer. 


This is why it is possible for there to 
be such an amazing condition as exists 
today in the manufacture of inner 
tubes. 


By the control of a secret process, the 
Empire Rubber & ‘Tire Company of 
Trenton, N. J., have been able to 
make a tube which instead of having 
to be replaced every year or s0, 
ordinarily /asts as long as the average 
car itself. 


What usually junks an inner tube is 
premature old age. 


After the ordinary tube has been in 
service about so long, it gets brittle 
and “‘checky’’ and finally won't hold 





The Mystery of Rubber 





Empire Red Tubes 


accepted truths. Rubber eshte 
makers still have worlds Last as long as the This record of ten years 


average car itself 


The Empire fire Dealer 


a 


air. But the Empire process gives to 
the tube longer life than crude rubber 
itself usually possesses. 


For twelve years this secret process 
has been used in making Empire Red 
Tubes. In all that time, there has 
never been an off year, nor a change 
in the process, because no improve- 
ment has been neces- 
sary. 


Many of the first 
tubes made by the 
Empire process are 
still in service— 

punctured and 

patched up but yet 





has proved that in the 

vast majority of cases an 
Empire Red Tube will /ast as long 
as the average car itself. 


The only mystery about Empire Red 
‘Tubes is how they are made. 


‘ 
Everyone knows the superlative 
service they render. 


They have changed the status of 
the inner tube from that of an 
accessory that wears out and goes 
to the junk-heap to that of a part 
of the permanent equipment of a 
car. 


Use Empire Red Tubes and cut 
your tube expense in half. 
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Galloway Separstor. Write at once, 
too late and come in for your ¢hare 


such a high grade machine. 


now until A 1st, you can 
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the 375 lb, size, 500 Ib., 550 Ib 
lower than ever before. You get a b: 


to make room 
we have ready for shi it. 1t’s your opportunity. 
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Get This New Low Price Proposition 


Only thirty and ahalf days more. Just 
thirty and a half days left to get the benefit ¢ 
of my low price proposition on cream separators. It is posi- 
tively your last chance to gave big money on a new genuine 
Act now, today before it is 
the lowest price ever n 


“iy LOW PRICES iosant AUG. 1 


From ug. get a genu 
Galloway at less than $46.90" the old low record price™ 
for = Ib., are also 
value in any size you 
want. Galloway never gave such a big slice of the melon before. 


THIS IS A SPECIAL “MAKE ROOM” OFFER 

We must have more room to manufacture tractors. England 
alone has bought over a thousand from us to help win the war, so 
ickly, we will sacrifice a few thousands o re 
Make the saving w! 


Reserve One Today Before It is Too Late 
have all four good sizes 
4 900 Ib. _ Ev: 


. We 
Cutpantond to a mated cupeclie: Sold on 96 days’ 





Remember this 
offer ex- 
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fifty markets show increases for May of 
175,514 and 97,681, respectively. Shipments 
of stockers and feeders show large in- 
creases in the case of hogs and sheep, the 
figures at thirty-nine markets indicating 
increases of 122 per cent for hogs and 45.8 
per cent for sheep. Decreases in the 
number of animals slaughtered at forty- 
eight markets are shown in the case of 
cattle and hogs, 


Réceipts at sixty markets in May, 1917, 
and May, 1918, the figures for 1918 being 
given first, were: Cattle, 1,858,882, 1,- 
964,640; hogs, 3,350,721, 3,313,391; sheep, 
1,146,503, 1,045,964. Total shipments at 
fifty markets were: Cattle, 772,307, 776,796: 
hogs, 1,071,573, 896,059; sheep, 452,089, 
354,408. Slaughter figures at forty-eight 





markets were: Cattle, 1,075,114, 1,155,- 





107; hogs, 2,269,610, 2,404,441; sheep, 619,- 
499, 600,350. Shipments of stockers and 
feeders at thirty-nine markets were: Cat- 
tle, 448,573, 402,776; hogs, at twenty-five 
markets, 63,532, 28,624; sheep, at twenty- 
six markets, 141,611, 97,145. 

Reecipts and shipments of horses and 
mules at forty-seven markets decreased 
in May, 1918, as compared with May, 1917, 
the figures being, with 1918 figures first: 
Reeeipts, 35,520, 63,953; shipments, 34,554, 
64,275. 





National Duroc Jersey Record—Volume 
55 of the National Duroc Jersey Reeord 
contains the pedigrees of males from 
572,000 to 591,998. The association, of 
which J. R. Pfander, Peoria, IL, is secre- 
tary, includes more than 6,600 members.— 
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STATE FAIR‘, 
EXPOSITION 


August 21-30, 1918 


$95,507 


Horses $19,507 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR IS ONE OF THE 
HOME FIRES TO BE 
KEPT BURNING. It en- 
courages food production, 
stimulates stock breeding, 
promotes 
leads to better farming. 


MEAT PRODUCTS 
AND HORSE POWER 
play an important part in 
carrying on the war. 
Meat production must be 
stimulated and increased. 
The grain farmer must be 
induced to «add 
growing to his activities. 


THE TIME AND THE 
PLACE: to 
gospel of pure blood, to 
rouse wider interest, to 
make fresh converts and 
to secure new customers 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


For premium list, entry 
blanks or general informa- 


INVITES THE LIVE 
STOCK BREEDERS 
OF AMERICA 


to attend the 
‘SIXTY-FOURTH 


Des Moines 


IN CASH PREMIUM 
MONEY OFFERED 





For Live Stock 


Cattle $22,511 
Swine $7,988 
Sheep $4,462 
Poultry $2,381 





efficiency and 


stock 


spread the 


s the 





Live Stock Entries Will 
Clese August 1 


tion write 


A. R. COREY, SECRETARY 
Des Moines, lowa 





rFSeTtrris 














teed. 


por 100, $3 per 80, 61.25 


Sia two Comb Bro wn Leghorn eggs from 
200 two-year-old hens mated with good cockerels 
; prize winning and heavy laying strain, 66 


per 15. Good hatch guaran- 
Edw. Dooley, Selma, Iowa. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











Muscle and Frame Builders 


It is not enough that chickens should 
grow, they should make a normal and 
steady development from shell to show 
room or laying house. This means that 
foods which are muscle and frame- 
builders must be supplied. Oats are 
the best of builders of muscle and 
frame. Oats with buttermilk make an 
almost perfect feed. For fattening 
chickens and ducks, seven parts of 
ground oats and one part of barley 
meal mixed with milk are largely used. 
The value of oats depends upon the 
quality of the grain and the percentage 
of kernel to husk. The tough, fibrous 
husk of oats is indigestible. If oats of 
poor quality are fed liberally without 
other feeds, chickens may get impac- 
tion of the crop. 

Mineral salts are needed for the best 
development of frame and muscle. Ex- 
periments have shown that the ash of 
burnt bones with a grain ration is 
practically equal to a ration of grain 
and animal food. The Cornell College 
experimented with two mixtures of 
similar ratio, but one contained ani- 
mal food and the other ash from bones 
burned so as to get rid of all organic 
matter, in proportion to make the min- 
eral ash of the two rations equal. On 
the grain ration supplemented by min- 
eral ash the chicks did as well as upon 
animal food. Laying hens also did as 
well until the last of the test, when a 
slight gain was noticed from the ani- 
mal food ration. 

Experiments with ducklings showed 
a difference in favor of the animal 
food ration. 

The use of mineral salts is not only 
for the effect on the bones, but also 
for the completion of the dietary. A 
bonfire of the old Dones about the place, 
and a hammer to pulverize them, will 
add quite a bit to the ratiqn when 
grain is high. 


Lessons From Dead Chickens 


To get the lessons which examina- 
tion of dead chickens will teach, it is 
necessary to know the appearance of 
a normal chicken that has been killed 
while in health. Looking at the left 
side of a hen—we choose the left for 
examination etaase, while the right 
ovary may attain a considerable size, 
sooner or later it degenerates and is 
never functional—we note the wind- 
pipe, the esophagus (a long tube with 
the crop a spindle-shaped dilation at 
the neck. The alimentary tube, as it 
enters the abddminal cavity, widens 
out into the preventriculus or glandu- 
lar stomach. The stomach of a chick- 
en has two divisions—the preventricu- 
lus and the gizzard. The preventricu- 
lus has a digestive function and is sup- 
plied with glands, while the gizzard 
has a purely mechanical function. Be- 
hind the stomach the intestines form 
two loops, descending ventrally. ‘The 
first portion of the intestine, or the 
duodenum, in the adult fowl, lies al- 
most under the rectum, in a loop. Be- 
tween the two folds of the loop is the 
pancreas. The two ducts of the pan- 
creas apen near the termination of the 
duodenum beside the two bile ducts. 
The duodenum is continued as the long 
small intestine back to the origin of 
two out-pocketings of the alimentary 
tract, called ceca, or “blind guts.” The 
point of origin of the ceca marks the 
separation -between the small intes- 
tines lying in front of them, and the 
large intestine or rectum, lying be- 
hind them. 

The rectum opens into the cloata. 
The cloaca of the adult chicken is a 
large chamber opening to the exterior 
by the anus; it consists of three divi- 
sions; the terminal chamber may be 
closed by the sphincter muscle. Into 
the cloaca open, besides the rectum, 
the ducts of the urinary and genital 
systems of organs. 

On the lower part of the abdominal 
cavity is the liver, consisting of a large 
right lobe and a smaller left lobe. At- 
tached by a fold of membrane to the 
proventriculus is the spleen. In front 
of the liver lies the heart, enclosed in 
a thin membranous sac, the pericar- 
dium. The lungs are closely attached 
to the dorsal body wall. Behind the 
lungs are the ovary and the oviduct— 





a long tube with thick walls, at the 
anterior end of which is the funnel 
which receives the yolk from the ov- 
ary, closing around it so that the ovule 
may not pass into the abdominal cav- 
ity. Above and behind the ovary lies 
the left kidney. On the opposite side 
is the right kideny. Each kidney con- 
sists of three lobes enfbedded in the 
cavities made by the pelvis and the 
sacrum. 

In making a post-mortem one should 
be careful. If there are breaks in the 
skin of the hands, wear rubber gloves. 
These are not expensive, and may pre- 
vent infection. Experts usually spread 
out the carcass and pin the wingr and 
feet down with nails. Amateurs think 

they can work well enough without go- 

ing to that trouble, but post-mortems 
by make-shift methods are not satis- 
factory. The care taken to make the 
examination thoro dignifies the work 
and makes it seem to be more worth 
while. 

If chickens dressed for the table 
are drawn by loosening the viscera 
and drawing it thru the vent, not much 
is learned of the normal appearance. 
Cutting up, the way fries are usually 
dressed for the table, makes examina- 
tion easy. Constant observance of 
the normal soon trains the eye to note 
variations from normal—a _ training 
which is worth while. 





Storage of Eggs 


A country store-keeper was com- 
menting on the benefits to be derived 
from the new regulation requiring the 
candling of eggs before settling. “The 
other day,” he chuckled, “a man who 
keeps about a hundred hens brought 
me in fifteen dozen eggs, and he took 
four dozen back with him. I said to 
him: ‘You forgot to keep your eggs 
in the cellar where it is cool, didn’t 
you?’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘my wife keeps 
the egg case under the bed in the room 
off the kitchen, to have it handy.’” 

The desire to put the eggs in some 
handy place has been responsible for 
many dozens of eggs “going off.” In 
summer, the temperature of the kitch- 
en, pantry or bedroom is up to the 
point where incubation begins. A few 
days of this heat, and the egg loses 
body, becomes cloudy, and can not pass 
muster before the candler. 





Green Food for Late Chicks 


“My chicks are on the range; they 
get all the green food they need,” said 
a lady last July, when vegetation was 
getting tough. Range is good, but 
baby chicks do not get much succulent 
green food from July range. Here is 
where a big bed of lettuce comes in 
handy. Lettuce is one of the best of 
green foods for chicks. A good plan is 
to cut, and not pull lettuce for table 
use. When the roots are left in the 
ground, the lettuce continues to grow, 
and will furnish green stuff to quite 
a bunch of chicks. Onion tops chopped 
are also one of the best of greens. 


Breaking Up the — 


“T have a lot of hens to bre&k up. I 
van’t let them be sitting when they 
should be laying,” said a neighbor. 

A hen needs some respite ?rom lay- 
ing. Laying is a drain on the vigor of 
the flock. When a hen shows signs of 
wanting to rest, let her rest if she is a 
valuable hen worth keeping over. If 
fit only for market, sell her when she 
gets broody, if she is in shape for the 
table, as she usually is, for nature 
provides flesh for the hen that is vol- 
untarily making a three weeks’ fast. 
If a thin hen is broody, Sefore the end 
of the three weeks she may be leaving 
her nest. 

The best way to break up broody 
hens is to let them have at least a 
week’s broodiness. We would prefer 
to give each hen three weeks. Differ- 
ent methods of breaking up the hens 
are used. Probably the best is to con- 
fine them in an open coop with open 
bottom made of slats spaced some 
distance apart. Hang the coops under 
a tree. This lets the air underneath, 
and reduces the sitting fever. 





POULTRY 


MUST HELP 


FEED THE NATION 


eeencoantienentageenninany” ge 


KRESO DIP Nol. 


A SANITARY NECESSITY 


IN RAISING 


HEALTHY POULTRY 


KILLS LICE AND MITES. 
WILL HELP STOP LOSS FROM DISBHASB. 


One Galion 
Makes 72 Gallons 


of Solution ready for use. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklets on 
Poultry and Livestock Sanitation. 














ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CQO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 





Tas your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog mailed free on request, 

F.§. Burch@&Co., 155 W. Hures St. Chicago 








Bovee’s Pipeless Furnaces 


Contral Heating and Regular Piped Furnaces 
fo Bevee’s Pipeless Furnaces 


Four sizes, One register. Cool 
basement. Easy to install. 
Very economical of fuel and 
very durable. 
vee’s Central Heating 
System Furnaces 
Six sizes. One large warm air 
register. Other registers can 
be added if found necessary. 
Separate cold air ducts ald in 
circulation of heat and remove 
cold air from warm air regis- 
ters. Ordinary rugs can be used. 
Regular Piped Furnaces 

furnished where registers are 
desired in each room. Send 
pencil sketch of building for 
estimate. Horizontal furnaces 
for4-ft. wood or coal, with 
double doors 16x16 in. or 17x21 In., furnished with 
Central Heating or Regular Piping. 

Ruy from manufacturers and save all commission— 
one-third the cost of your heating plant. FREE CATALOG. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. Sth St. Waterloo, lowa 








POULTRY, 


Eggmore Strain 


Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for batching 
y 15 for $1.50, 30 for 
$2.50 and 50 for $4.00. 


Sprucemead Farm 
So. 5th Ave., SHELDON, IOWA 
J.A. BENSON, Prop. 


BABY CHICKS—EGGS 


White, Brown Leghorn chicks, $14 per 100; Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, White, Buff Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, 8. andR. C. Reds, R. C. Black Minorcas, 
$16 per 100; White Orpingtons, Anconas, Light 
Brahmas, ¢18 per 100. Won over 1000 1st, 2d, sweep- 
stakes prizes 1917 in Ill., Iowa, Ky. Catalog, price 
list, etc., free. Order atonce. STERLING POUL- 
TRY FARMS, Box W, Sterling, IL 


R.C. Brown Leghorn Eggs From Farm Range 


flock of excellent layers, $6.00 per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 




















ACRIFICE Sale—Called to the colors. 600 
—O 8.0. W. Leghorn hens, $1.50 and €2.0C each in any 
quantity; coeks ,€1.50. Order today. 0.7. FARROW, Peoria, lil. 





DOGS. 


Fine Collie and English Shepherd 


broke in every way $15—2-year old female, can’t be 
beat, $10.00 for immediate sale. Also Collie and 
Hound (one-fourth hound), fine bone pups, male $5, 
female $3, while they last. Address 

Fred Helvey, H.5, Box 4, Bellevue, Ia. 
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To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

I am very much interested in the 
farm-hand question discussed in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions among farmers, but ordinar- 
ily the farmers are the best livers and 
the most satisfactory class of people 
of any occupation to work for. They 
give a hired man the same treatment 
as one of the family, and a hired man 
who takes an interest in the farmer’s 
business, by being careful with his 
horses and other live stock and being 
interested in his farm implements and 
machinery, that no unnecessary break- 
age may occur. That kind of a man 
always was and is at the present time 
greatly appreciated by the farmers, 
and will command higher wages than 
one who is interested in nothing but 
getting in his time and collecting his 
money. 

I have been both a farm hand and a 
farmer, having started as a farm-hand 
at the age of twenty years, without a 
dollar. I was glad to work by the 
month for farmers until I could save 
enough money to begin farming for 
myself on @ rented farm, and I was 
always interested in the farmer’s busi- 
ness and work, that he might make 
money by having hired me. By work- 
ing for wages is the only way a young 
man without money can some day get 
a start to begin farming for himself. 

I was always treated as one of the 
family by farmers for whom | worked, 
and I think this is the view the farm- 
hands of today should take, and look 
on the bright side of the farm-hand 
question. Think of the good qualities 
of the farmer for whom you are work- 
ing. Save your wages, and the time 
will come when you can begin farm- 
ing on your own account, or go into 
business of some other kind if you 
like. 

A farm-hand should also remember 
that if he had employment in the city 
in any occupation, he would have 
shorter days, but less money after liv- 
ing expenses were paid. I don’t believe 
there is any place that will beat the 
farm at the present time. I began as 
a farm-hand twenty-five years ago, 
and worked for $21 and $22 per month 
with board and washing. I did not 
drink nor gamble, but saved my mon- 
ey, and in a few years, by going in 
debt quite a bit, I began farming for 
myself on a rented farm, being mar- 
ried about that time. I then took an 
interest in my landlord’s business, 
trying to please him and work to his 
interest the same as my own, and 
therefore I was allowed to stay on the 
same farm until I bought and moved 
onto a farm of my own. My experi- 
ence has been, from the time I began 
as a farm-hand until the present time, 
that dissatisfaction coming up between 
the hired hand and the farmer is usu- 
ally the result of the hand not looking 
on the bright side of life, nor taking 
enough interest in the farmer’s busi- 
ness. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Like “A Contented Iowa Farmer’s 
Wife,” I, too, read with much in- 
terest the article in your issue of April 
19th, “The Farm-Hand’s Point of 
View,” and also consider it a very un- 
just criticism. 

[I have been watching for a satisfac- 
tory reply, which I felt sure would 
come, but was somewhat disappoint- 
ed with part of our good sister’s views. 
Her article, in the main, was true, but 
her position is a little too nearly ideal 
to apply to the average Illinois farm- 
er who employs single men (but per- 
haps not in fowa), as not all of us 
can boast» of 295-acre farms. 

Now in rephy to the “real authority” 
—the farm-hand—I will say that 
have lived on an Illinois farm all my 
life, and have had experience in hiring 
men for over twenty years, and wish 
to state that not all our farm laborers 


are unsatisfactory, but will have to 
say that there is a certain percentage 
that is. The “fellows” he meets daily 


on the streets, that haven’t had enough 
to eat, no decent place to sleep, and 
have had to work night and day, are 
not among the efficient men that are 
interested enough in their jobs to stay 
with them and become renters and 
finally land-owners themselves, as 
many Illinois farmers have. 


He states that many farmers are 
poor managers. 


Some, we admit, are, 
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Farm-Hand Question 


as is found in all lines of business; 
but many of these farmers soon follow 
those other poor, hungry fellows to 
town, hunting that “thick city cream 
and tender beefsteak.” 

He also states that some of these 
farmers have gotten rich on the over- 
time work of the hired man, and keep- 
ing their wives home from one year’s 
end to another, doing the milking and 
raising the calves, pigs, ete. This all 
must have happened some time in the 
past, because that hired man and that 


wife are as scarce as hen’s teeth in - 


central [llinois; for most farmers only 
expect an ordinary day’s work, and 
know that their wives have enough to 
do indoors, without doing the chores, 
raising the stock, ete. 

In regard to the fat sow-belly, half- 
fried potatoes, one egg, and weak cof- 
fee, all the farmers of my acquaint- 
ance think too much of their stomachs 
to set themselves and their families 
down, along with the hired man, to 
that bill of fare three times a day; 
and I must emphatically insist that 
such is not the case, for even Mr. 
Hoover will agree with me that the 
supply of sow-belly should not be and 
not drawn on at any such rate. Con- 
ditions are rather the opposite, for the 
farmer, with his supply of vegetables, 
fruits, poultry, meats, etce., can and 
does furnish far better meals than can 
be had at the average eating-places in 
town. 

Now as to bathing accommodations, 
most farmers are only too glad to fur- 
nish at least a foot tub, where any in- 
clination in that direction is shown. 

The “cold facts” as I see them are 
that these fellows who seek the towns 
to get enough to eat, a place to sleep, 
and shorter hours, would not be sat- 
isfied long even on the well-equipped 
295-acre Iowa farm, which furnishes 
highest wages, two horses, etc. .Our 
effictent farm hands rarely find cause 
for much complaint. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your Iowa correspond- 
ent, I think he is taking the wrong 
view on the farm-hand question. I 
have worked out single and married, 
and have had as high as thirty men on 
the farm. Of course we have our good 
men as well as poor ones. 

As your subscriber speaks of the 
hand giving his point of view; if the 
farmer would give his viewpoint they 
would know what to expect when they 
work for the farmer. 

To begin with, we pay from $35 to 
$50 per month for single men in this 
county, with board and washing. At 
the present time, board would be 
cheap at $20 a month and washing at 
$1.50 a month. A horse is kept for 
the hired man, and at present prices 
of grain and hay, this would amount 
to $15 or $20 a month. All of these 
items figured up mean from $65 to $90 
a month. The horse furnished means 
just as much—the farm-hand has no 
expense. 

The average farmer gets up at four 
in the morning, gets to the field just 
as soon as his chores are done, leaves 
the field at eleven, starts back at a 
quarter to one, quits at six. The farm- 
hand feeds the horses he works. If 
he has been out all night the night 
before, he may go to sleep, let the 
team get tangled up, crippling or kill- 
ing a horse. The farmer pays the bill. 
The farm-hand kas no expense, only 
his overalls, one pair of every-day 
shoes and a straw hat; gets his board 
rain or shine, and I have never sat 
down to a farm table yet but what I 
got all I wanted to eat. 

If the farm-hand works during the 
ten hours he is at work, gets his mind 
on what he-is doing (not on ‘the mov- 
ies or some other @ttraction which he 
has seen on the Saturday night be- 
fore), pays attention to what you tell 
him, the farmer isn’t going to work 
him those fourteen or sixteen hours a 
day. He won’t need to over an aver- 
age of one day a week. 

So far as the machinery is con- 
cerned, no piece of machinery will 
run unless you can get it started. As 
to the Sunday chores, if a man’s board 
isn’t worth his chores, it is his place 
to stay off the farm entirely, stay in 
town and buy his meals on Sunday. 
Meals are “cheap” nowadays at the 
restaurants—fifty cents a meal, which 
means $1.50 for board on Sunday. If 





IBRAENDER 


BULL DOG GRIP, NON-SKID 


TIRES 


go a long way and make 
that way a smooth one. 


No tire has equalled the World’s 
Record for tire endurance made 


by BRAENDER on the road 


years ago. 


return lower-cost-per-mile. 


INVESTIGATE 


and you will find 


“The Tyre To Tit Ta” 


No tire is speedier, safer, or will 
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BRAENDER Tubes —A Good Investment 


To prove it Use Them 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write your name and address on this advertisement and 
mail to us to get Victory and Tube Folder. 
your Dealer’s name and lithographed Poster of Bull 
Dog will be mailed you free of charge. 
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PHILADELPHIA — 
Distributors in practically all sections 
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BRAENDER RUBBER & TIRE CO. 
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never feel like hiring a man and pay- 
ing him good wages, doing the work 
myself, and letting him oversee the 
farm. 

On the basis of $35 to $50 a month 
clear, if a man can’t save $25 to $40 
out of that it isn’t the farmer’s fault. 
If he spends it foolishly, who is to 
blame, the farm-hand or the farmer? 
And as to the hand being capable of 
running the farm, he is one out of fif- 
ty. Most of them take no int:crest at 
all, looking for something for nothing, 
and think the farmer’s money grows 
on bushes. SUBSCRIBER. 

Douglas County, Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been interested in the discus- 
sion of the farm-hand question. One 
gives the farmhand’s point'of view, and 
another seems“to think he knows why 
the farm-hand moves to town. 

I have lived on the farm all my life, 
and can tell some things about hired 
help and about farmers. I have hired 
men for the last sixteen years, and 
have had men work for me five years, 
and have noticed other hands do the 
same thing. These hands are now 
farming for themselves or on shares 
with some good farmer. Th y have 
not moved to town to kick and almost 
starve. 

One word to the farmer: Don’t go 
to town to hire your hands. The good 
hands are not lying around town nor 
sitting on goods boxes. You will find 
them on the farm, drawing the best 
wages, with plenty of places waiting 
for them. 

One writer seems to think that if 


the farmer would “loosen up” on his 
dollars he would have less trouble in 
getting help. But if the farm-hand 


would “loosen up” on his muscles, he 
would get the dollars and a good place 
to work. One writer seems to think 
the hired men move to town to climb 
up. If he is a farmer, and he expects 
to be a farmer, he will not climb very 
high while sitting around kicking and 
telling all about it. In regard to the 
board one gets on the farm, it is as a 





rule the best you can get. If you want 
to live in bird-feed, go to town; stay 
on the farm and you receive the fat of 
the land. Some men need praise, and 
get it as a rule; and some men need 
“canning,” so they can climb up on the 
goods box and kick. 
A. 0. NESSEN. 
Lucas County, Iowa. 











National Highway Casings 
z and Tubes at Factory Prices. 


— 
Written Guarantee With Every Tire. 
Quit paying high retail prices. National High- 
way non-skid casings and tubes, made from 
best live rubber; not seconds. Never known to 
peel or rim cut; built to give 6,000 miles or more. 








Nat’! Highwa “a Tubes 
x , 4 . -. $11.36 2.46 
30x3%. 78 2.75 
32x3. 3.20 
Sina. 3.86 
32x64... 3.95 
S4x4 ... 4.20 





Shipped C. 0. D. subject te approval, or 2 cent 
off Poe cash with order. Order today ‘ion ad Write 

for our prices on ar, Firestone and all As 
ard make tires. All tires have advaneed. Take ad 
vantage of our prices. Write today—acard will do, 


A. H. JENNINGS. & SONS, 
1813 N. 7th Street, Kansas City, Kas. 


Gian BiNS 33 AND D CoM 


PUT YOUR HIGH-PRICED GRAIN ont eS ae 
reach of mice, rate ad ving. Save aL. the grain 
and improve its gra Northtield 
i erfect internal ventilating system drys 
he Gampect corn and cures the grain 
brighter. Weather mildew, lightning 
anc “thief proof. Grain is ‘safer in a 
Northfield Bin than money in the bank, 
Saves using sacks. Made extra heavy of 
high grade rust-resisti 40 
Sections lock together by slip joint cleats, 
Stronger than bolts 
Special aa ee ces. Local Cy wanted, 
NOR HIELO RON C 
116 Nico Sts oasarace ‘Mua, 


Used Autos To Saotnwell 
For Live Stock 


Can use any kind of live stock—cattle, horses or 
hogs—in exchange for used cars. Wi1i deliver (drive) 
any car to any atate joining lowa. 
HARDY AUTO CO., 
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Veterinary 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA. 
A Nebraska correspondent writes: 
“I have lost five caives recently. I have 














fed my calves on whole milk until they 
were a week old, and then put them on 
separated milk and cottonseed meal. They 
also have alfalfa hay. My calves have 
been quite well until a month ago, when 
I noticed one of them trying to make 
water, and it passed quite a quantity of 
blood. In a few hours this calf was dead. 
Altogether, I have lost five calves in this 
way. Some of these calves were among 
the oldest I had, while others were among 
the youngest.” 

The trouble may be cottonseed meal 
poisoning, but it sounds suspiciously like 
hemorrhagic septicemia, a trouble which 


has caused a number of very sudden and 
severe losses here and there over the corn 
belt. It seems to be a kind of blood poi- 
soning, often accompanfed by severe diar- 
rhea and the passing of blood. Sometimes 
the lungs seem to be affected, and the ap- 


petite generally is poor. 
About eighty per cent of the cases die 
within a very short time. Ordinarily 


medical treatment seems to be absolutely 
The cause is a germ, and in re- 
cent years it has been found possible to 
prevent the spread of the trouble by vac- 
cination. A competent veterinarian should 
be called in to do the vaccinating. In 
some states, it Is possible to secure the 
vaccine by applying to the veterinary de- 
partment of the state agricultural college. 
We know of an Iowa farmer who, as soon 
as the trouble broke out, telephoned at 
once to the state agricultural college, and 
was able to prevent the spread of the 
trouble, altho he had already lost several 
animals, 

Hemorrhagic septicemia is supposed to 
be highly infectious. In all cases one of 
the first measures should be to separate 
the affected animals from the rest of the 
herd, and thoroly clean and disinfect the 
premises. 


useless 


. CANKER IN PIGS. 
if An Iowa correspondent writes: 

*“T have a hundred head of pigs that are 
not doing well. They have black scabs 
all over their heads and noses. Some of 
them have lost their sight. I had this 
disease in the herd last year, but it was 
not so bady then. What is the remedy?” 

This is a very serious trouble, which is 
almost impossible to cure without leaving 
the pigs more or less stunted. There 
some reason for believing that certain 
strains are more or less predisposed to 
this disease by inheritance. Therefore, 
we advise our correspondent to buy new 
breeding stock this coming fall or winter. 
The following suggests a method of treat- 


is 


ing the trouble which occasionally gives 
fairly good results: 
First separate all the diseased animals 


from the well ones. Put on the noses and 
heads of the well ones an ointment made 
by mixing an ounce of carbolic acid with 
a half pint of raw linseed oil. This will 


help prevent the disease from spreading. 

There are two lines of treatment for 
the affected animals—one for those with 
lumps which have not yet broken open, 
and the other for those with running 
sores. For animals of the first kind, rub 
on, every two or three days, an ointment 
made by mixing one-half ounce of iodine 
with eight ounces of vaseline. Treat the 
Others by cutting out the diseased flesh 
and then disinfecting with some caustic, 
such as terchloride of antimony, silver 
nitrate, or copper sulphate (blue vitriol). 
Repeat this for three or four days, and 
if the wound then seems healthy, wash it 


tobacco decoction and cover it with 
Repeat the treatment if 


with 
a little pine tar 


the trouble breaks out again. 
Some of the pigs will be so weakened by 
the disease that it will be well to give 


them a tonic such as a dessert spoonful 
of brandy, an egg beaten in skim-milk, 
and two grains of quinine. 





VACCINATION QUESTION, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can one safely vaccinate pigs before 
they are weaned, and at the same time 
vaccinate the sow? Can one vaccinate 
sows that are carrying litters? If so, how 
long before farrowing may they be vac- 
cinated?” 

Pigs may be vaccinated before weaning, 
but vaccination at this time is ordinarily 
not permanent. As a rule, the best time 
to vaccinate is soon after weaning. Preg- 
mant sows may be vaccinated with very 


little danger, provided they are handled 
gently. The danger comes not from the 
vaccination, but from rough handling. 





TONIC FOR HOGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have seen notices in your paper de- 
scribing a eo yee pe to be kept before 
hogs. Charcoal and salt are included, but 
I do not Sannauaher the proportions. Wil 
you kindly republish this formula?” 

The mixture to which our correspondent 
refers probably is the government hog 
tonic, which is as folows: Wood char- 
coal, one pound; sulphur, one pound; 
common salt, two pounds; sodium hypo- 
sulphite, two pounds; sodium bicarbon- 
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The 3 and 6 H. P. sizes are 
built to use kerosene, dis- 
tillate, stove oil, tops or 
gasoline. The i im 
size uses gasoline “only. 


























iy Engi 


ENERATIONS know that the name- 
plate “Fairbanks-Morse” on any 
product assures quality. 


This is the famous “Z” engine — all sizes 
with more than rated power — that over 
150,000 farmers have backed with $10,000,- 
000—to do their work best. No farm engine 
ever before has made such a record. 


Cuts fuel costs in two — the 3 and 6 H. P. 
engines giving more than rated power on 
kerosene at half gasoline war-time prices. 


You Also Get This Local Dealer Service 
Go to the Fairbanks-Morse Dealer. He is in position 








































to render you prompt and 
personal service, He has 
exactly the “Z”’ for 
your need in stock 
and can make quick 
delivery. peng do 
operation on his 
floor. 









































FAIRBANKS MORSE & CO. 


Chicaso -= Manufacturers 








ate, two pounds; sodium sulphate, one 
pound, and black antimony, one pound. 
This tonic may be given in a self-feeder 
or fed according to government directions, 
which recommend one large tablespoonful 
for each 200 pounds of live weight of hogs 
to be treated, once daily, and mixed with 
the feed. In addition it is a good idea to 
keep lime and wood ashes where hogs can 
eat them at will. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN PIGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of June 7th was an article 
concerning partial paralysis in sows. I 
have used the following treatment with 
success on pigs, altho I have never tried 
it on sows: 

Give a dose of salts each morning until 
the bowels move freely, and then just 
often enough to keep them loose. A dose 
of salts for a. hundred-pound pig is a 
heaping tablespoonful. Rub the back and 
legs twice daily, or oftener if in bad 
shape, with a liniment made of equal 
parts of aqua ammonia, turpentine and 
crude oil or raw linseed oil. The animal 
should be shut away from other hogs and 
fed lightly. This treatment will as a 
rule bring a pig up on his feet within 
four or five days. 

J. 
Iowa. 


_ 


c. MILLER. 
Fremont County, 





InJurious Insects and Useful Birds—The 
most recent volume of Lippincott’s Farm 
Manual Series is “Injurious Insects and 
Useful Birds,” by F. L. Washburn, pro- 
fessor of entomology, University of Min- 
nesota. The book contains four colored 
Plates and 414 illustrations, making the 
text more interesting and imstructive. In 





the work the author has crowded the re- 





sults 
It is intenc 
well 

given 


of twenty-one years -of 


as for 
to crop 


experience. 
led for the practical farmer as 
the student, attention being 
management, so as to re- 


duce to a minimum the ravages of insects 
and four-footed pests of the gardemer, the 


orchardist, 
man 


ume is $2, 
Wallaces’ 


and the 
birds are v 


the housekeeper, the poultry- 
farmer. The chapters on 
aluable. The price of the vol- 
and it may be ordered thru 
Farmer. 








We specialize In well-im- 
proved Corn Farms be- 


cause 


largest fa 
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_Save $40 t 


Corn Farms grow 

biggest crops and pay biggest profits, 
rm merchants in the 

can offer a wonderful selection of 

farms in the best corn 


Being the 
i States, we 


oney- Making 
n-be!t territory of Northwestern 
theastern indiana, tinea, Minnesota, 


0 ‘$75 an Acre on a Money-Making Farm 


Write for Straus Red Book--valuable guide for 


farm buyers and illustrated catalog of : 


Est. 1 


arms, 
The Straus Brothers Compan 

860. Capital and Surplus, 53. 000 y 000. 00 

18 Straus Bidg. LIGONIER, IND. 
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M! issourt, 


irain and Stock Farm-—680 acres 


. and equipment for sale—best part 8. W. 
L. SIMS, Owner, Mt. Vernon, Mo, 





BE CAREFU 


that count. W 
CO., Station H, 


L! There’s a great difference in land. 

In the end it is soil and location 
rite FLAMBEAU RIVER LUMBER 
Ladysmith, Wis. 





WISCONSIN 


Ideal dairy, clover belt. 
list and prices. 





Large List Improved Farms, wild 
land, 65 miles from Twin Cities. 
Easy terms. Write for 
RIVARD, Turtle Lake, Wis. 








California 
Every tract lying within two miles of railway sta- 
tion. Near famous Alfalfa and Orchard lands of 
Stanislaus County. The owner gives warranty deed 
with clear title to five acres and lease option con- 
tract for five or ten years on fifteen acres additional, 
80 you have twenty acres at low rent until profits 
pay forit. This plan allows a man with small cap- 
ital to get a tract on which to build his home and be- 
come the owner of a twenty-acre improved farm 
within ten years without any further payment than 
that earned fromthe land. Write toC. L. Seagraves, 
Industrial Commissioner, Sante Fe Ry., 1818 Ry. 
Exchange, Chicago. 


Southeastern Kansas 


is the place to buy for a home or investment. 
Short mild winters. Good crops, tame grass, dairy 
and cattle belt. Splendid towns and local markets. 
Great oll and gas fields. Good farms for sale on pay- 
nents from $800 to $2500. Terms on balance. Just 
like renting. Send for full information. 

The Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kansas. 


Minnesota Gorn. Land 


120 acres of Kandiyohi county land, unimproved, 
located 34 miles from Willmar, half a mile from 
schoolhouse; A No.1 land in every respect. Price 
$66 per acre; $500 cash, $1,300 Mar. 1, 1919, balance in8 
years at 6%. For further particulars, call on or write 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


We Have Improved Farms 


at $35 to $50 per acre, 
prairie land, 
prairie land 
for list. 


Small Farms ,#4% 2eagurs 











Black loam soil, clay subsoil, 
Some special bargains in unimproved 
Easy terms. Sure crop country. Write 
Empire Farms Co., Thief River Falls, Minn. 


HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND 


ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. Good roads. 
Good schools. In the heart of the dairy country. 
You deal direct with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions. Kasy terms. Write for map and book- 
let 10. WORTH WESTERN LUMBER C®., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


$70 to $130 Per Acre 


for best Iowa farms. Large list sent on request. 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, lowa 





Silt loam, clay 
subsoil. N ei- 
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Fresh From the Country 


1OWA, 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, June 
24th.—The past two weeks of hot weather 
has stimulated rapid growth of corn, 
which is being given the final cultivation. 
Small grains benefited some by rains at 
about heading time, and by dew at night. 
Don’t think rust will be very serious. Dis- 
ease is appearing now and then, here and 
there, among hogs, and may reduce many 
droves before the year is ended.—Arthur 
Nelson. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, June 28th.— 
Fine prospects for a big crop of corn, 
Conditions for cultivation the past week 
have been ideal. Cooler weather, with 
less than normal sunshine, checked the 
premature ripening of small grain and 
permitted the heads to fill nicely in this 
county. The corn fields are generally 
clean, and frequent showers were favor- 
able. Small re-planted corn is just com- 
ing up in some localities. Home-raised 
new potatoes are being used, and shipped 
in new potatoes are selling at $3 a bushel. 
The cherry crop was generally poor, and 
sold at $5 a bushel. Raspberries are be- 
ginning to ripen, and the prospects are 
generally good. A good rain fell on the 
morning of the 27th, doing good to all 
crops. Most of the farmers have some 
corn large enough to lay by. Some are 
putting up clover and alfalfa ‘hay. This 
county sends another bunch of boys this 
week to the United States service. Some 
young pigs are dying from the dust col- 
lected in their lungs, according to the in- 
vestigations of local men.—E. B. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, June 28th. 
—On June 24th we had 1% inches of rain, 
which was badly needed, as we had had 
no rain since June 5th. The weather has 
been very hot. On June 16th, the ther- 
mometer registered 100 in the shade. Mr. 
Frank Roby, of Truro, lost eighteen fat 
hogs from the excessive heat. On June 
22d the thermometer dropped to 54. Quite 
a change! The small grain is looking 
fine. Some early wheat will be harvested 
next week if the weather permits. Corn 
is looking fine. Some are plowing the 
third time, and expect to keep on plows 
ing until the harvest is ready. Some clo- 
ver being cut. The hay crop is very 
short, owing to the extremely dry spring. 
Fruit and early garden truck scarce, on 
account of the hail storm of June 3d. One 
hundred and ten who whad reached the 
age of 21 since last Juné registered in our 
county on June 5th. Grasshoppers are 
numerous here.—C. J. Young. 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, June 28th.— 
Another heavy rain on the 27th caused 
the prospect for corn to fall below the 
average at this time of year. Quite a lot 
of corn land is being planted into catch 
crops, and a lot of the corn is badly dam- 
aged yet. Oats looking fair on good, high 
ground, but on the more poorly drained 
soils they are heading out short and will 
not be a very heavy crop. Plenty of pas- 
ture. Meadows will be short. Quite a 
number will begin cutting clover soon. 
Wheat looking well. Garden truck is do- 
ing nicely. New potatoes are coming on. 
Ilectrie storms have killed a few horses 
and cattle in the community.—J. Diedrich. 

Linn County, (e) Iowa, June 28th.— 
Too much rain for corn, which is very 
weedy; but it has made a good growth, 
and the coler is good. The stand is not 
as good as it should be. Hay crop extra 
good, with a fair acreage. Clover going 
down badly. Oats and wheat very rank, 
but still standing up well and heading 
good. A new, small, black bug in the 
field is eating up the wild morning- 
glories, killing them off—‘‘some_ bug’’! 
These bugs appeared here last season and 
did a good job, as the vines died in all 
the fields worked on. Few hogs and 
eattle on feed. Farmers work early and 
late, all intent on ‘getting’ the kaiser.— 
IX. S. Johnston, 

















Franklin County, (n Towa, June 29th.— 
Timothy and clover in full bloom, Wheat 
and oats heading fast. larly planted corn 
is knee high and being cultivated the 
third me. More corn was planted after 
tune 10th than ever was known before. 
Some of this late planting has been cul- 
tivated, but lots of it has not been. .So 
much rain the last two weeks that work 
in the fields was poss mee only three days 
each \ k, and on alt that much on 
low ground, Lots ot fi lds getting weedy. 
| i to cut i Thorp. 

da Cou , (sw) Towa, June 27th.— 
Corn Y eady to | by, and growing 
finely. Small grain lodged in places, but 
lool \ ( Ha iclding well, but 
weather is a ttle wet to make much 
roxzre Fall wheat begi ing to turn 
slightly Pastul luxu —Harry 5S. 
£ th 

MISSOURI. 

Webster County, (s) Mo., June h— 
Tl e@ weather up to May 20th w eme- 
ly cold and wet; since then it has been 
extremely hot and dry. This condition 
pape -d the growth of all crops. Had a 
fine rain on the 24th of June, the first in 


Wheat, 100 per cent; oats, 
potatoes, 69; pastures, 50. 
condition is caused by drouth 
both being excessive. Wheat 
e crop; is all in shock. Oats 
and hay are being harvested this week. 
Weather now normal.—J. C. Preston. 
Harrison County, (nw) Mo., June 21st. 
—Ideal weather for killing weeds. Corn 
A great deal of corn will 


four weeks. 
75; hay, 80; 
This low 
an cheat, 
iS am averag 








be plowed the last time next week. Wheat 
is ripening, and is good. Oats look like 
there will be a good yield. Stock are alt 
doing well, but pastuers are getting short. 
Rain is needed for grass, and would do 
other crops no harm. The people are 
working “hard to win the war.—L. N. 
Meredith. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo, June 24th.— 
The weather has been very hot and sul- 
try, and rain was needed before it came 
last night, when we had an inch of water 
here with an electrical storm. Much 
wheat cut; ripened very fast last week. 
Oats will do to harvest next week, and 
the estimate is not as good as last year. 
Corn looks fine indeed. Fair pastures and 
grass; good gardens and potatoes. Antic- 
ipations are that we will have as good 
crops in all things as last. year, with the 
exception of oats, which probably will be 
better than half the yield of last year.— 
J. O. Metcalf. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 28th.— 
The farmers of northwestern Missouri 
have laid the foundation for one of the 
best corn crops that ever grew out of the 
ground, if we get sufficient moisture in 
July. Wheat harvest is on, and half of 
it is in the shock in good shape. Potatoes 
not more than half a crop. Gardens dry- 
ing up and pastures getting short. The 
hay crop is light. Oats are ripening pre- 
maturely, but will be a fair yield. Every- 
body buying War Savings stamps today. 
Corn, $1.80; oats, 735 cents; fat hogs, 
$15.50; lard, 50 cents (somebody is profit- 
eering); eggs, 25 cents; butter, 30 cents; 
cream, 40 cents; bacon, 45 cents.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Pettis County, (we) Mo., June 28th.— 
The weather is hot and dry. We had a 
good rain June 23d, but it seems as dry 
as ever now. Wheat cutting finished up 
last week. Farmers are predicting that 
wheat will yield from 20 to 25 bushels per 
acre, Oats are poor; they did not fill 
properly, and are full of smuit. Quite a 
few fields of oats were mowed for ‘hay. 
Corn is growing rapidly, and is ‘being laid 
by. ‘The hay crop will be short. ‘These 
are surely busy days for the farmer.— 
W. B. Mountjoy. 





NEBRASKA, 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., June 21st. 
—We are having a very dry spell here, 
and oats and spring wheat are drying up 
very badly. Winter wheat will make a 
partial crop, but will be badly shriveled. 
Potatoes will be a light erop, if we do 
not get rain within a few days. Some are 
cultivating corn the third time; it is a 
fair stand, and most of it is fairly clean. 
The last two weeks have been as hot as 
it usually is in July or August.—Charles 
M. Turner, 

Holt County, (w )Neb., June 29th.— 
Rains the last week have benefited crops. 
Corn is growing fast; cultivation general, 
and fields as a rule are quite free from 
weeds. Rye harvest will begin shortly 
after the Fourth; in fact, some fields are 
ready to cut now. Come damage to crops 
by hall. Many farmers have taken out 
hail insurance. Having soon after the 
Fourth. No. 1 hay, $16 per ton on track; 
local market for corn, $1.60; oats, 75 to 90 
cents sour cream, 44 cents sweet cream, 
46 cents per pound of butter-fat. Cattle 
in good shape, and prices high. Stock of 
all kinds healthy.—Alex. R. Wertz. 


KANSAS. 

Franklin Cownty, (ec) Kan., June 27th. 
—We are having our first shower today 
since June 6th, and that was only a@ light 
shower, Pastures dried up; all in this 
neighborhood are feeding their cattle. Hay 
crop cut one-half by the drouth. The 
temperature on the 16th, 17th and 18th 
was 104 degrees in the shade. Wheat is 
well in shock. Corn is looking fine, except 
the very early, which shows the effects 
of the dry spell. The milk flow has beem 
cut one-half. Wheat promises a big yield, 
quality fine. Wheat, $2 per bushel; corn, 
$1.40; oats, 65 cents: eggs, 26 cents; but- 
ter-fat, 10 cents; hens, 20 cents.—F. D. 
Everingham, 


ILLINOIS. 
Tazewell County, (c) IL, June 28th.~ 
The ‘ther is warm and rainy; had sev- 


eral fine rains the past few days. Clover 
hay is about all put up. Some farmers 
have commenced to cut wheat, and some 
are laying by their corn. Oats is most 
all headed out, and some is turning. Pas- 


tures sre in fair shape. The marketing of 
steck j ibout at a standstill at present. 
ltoads have heen in good shape, for many 
of them have been oiled, and some are 
yet to be oiled thruout the county.—Win. 
J. Hess. 


WORLD CROP CONDITIONS ON 
MAY 1, 1918. 

A summary of th 

on May 1, 1918, is given as 


the bureau of general 


world crop conditions 
follows, by 
statistics of tho 





international Institute of Agriculture: 
The difficulty of obtaining their food 
supplies, experienced in the principal 


countries of Europe during the season of 
1917-1918, has induced the governments 
concerned to guard against the occur- 
rence of similar difficulties in the ensuing 
season, by an increase of national produc- 
tion. Tfow far his this aim been real- 
ized? It is too rly to give any accurate 
forecast, but we are able to deal with twa 
factors that allow us to form some idea as 
to what we have the right to expect from 
the agricultural production of 1918. These 
two factors include the extent of the 
areas sown, and the condition of the crops 








on May ist, after the final disappearance 
of winter. 

The May Bulletin of Agricultural and 
Commercial Statistics, published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, in 
Rome, supplies interesting data on both 
these points of view. With regard to the 
areas sown for the season of 1917-1918, 
in the northern hemisphere, we find that 
of all the countries where definite figures 
are available, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Luxemburg, United States, Brit- 
ish India, Japan, Tunis, indicate areas 
sown with wheat this year decidedly larg- 
er than those of the previous agricultural 
season. For the United States and for 
British India, in particular, the increase 
of winter sowing is about 5 per cent. 

Only in Spain and Canada have the 
sowings decreased, but very slightly (less 
than 2 per cent) in Spain, tho 13 per cent 
in Canada. We must remember that we 
are dealing for Canada with winter wheat 
only, and that generally this description 
is no more than one-tenth of the total 
crop. 

What was the condition of these crops 
on May ist last year? Here also there is 
reason for satisfaction. 

The information furnished by the bulle- 
tin referred to allows it to be stated that 
the condition of crops at that date was 
very good in Ireland, good in Spain, Great 
Britain, France, Morocco and Tunis. The 
same may be said as regards the spring 
sowing in Canada, which, as we have 
seen, is much the most important crop 
in that country. Crop prospects were 
average ones in Italy, Switzerland, the 
United States and Egypt, and the posi- 
tion was a bad one only for the winter 
wheat crop of Canada, 

In the United States, the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, taking as a basis the 
condition of the winter wheat and rye 
crops on April 1st last, and the areas un- 
der these two cereals, estimates that, if 
circumstances are normal from that date 
till harvest time, the farmers of that 
country will reap 152,410 thousands of 
quintals of winter wheat and 21,845 thou- 
sands of quintals of rye. The crop in 
1917 was 113,782 thousands of quintals for 
the first named and 15,277 thousands of 
quintals for the latter. 

To sum up, we are enabled to state 
that, both on account of the increase in 
areas sown, and of the decidedly favor- 
able condition of the crops on May Ist, 
we have the right to expect im the com- 
ing summer a better crop of food grains 
than that in 1917. 





THE WEATHER TO DATE. 
For the ending June 29th, the 
weather data is as follows: 


Rainfall pve 
(inches) (deg.) 
7 


week 








dg 8 ohn wa ov aiaio akties warece 1.52 

DOIN oct Saute tues 2.00 68 
EE rere eee 50 80 
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er re ee 88 76 
REPURMINO > 0:0 4: 4.5 0lS mrscew ies Rate 2.02 68 
Nia ak aticgn ence bauas 1.03 66 
Corn belt average for 1918 1.28 72 
Corn belt mormal ......... 1.00 74 
Corn belt average for 
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Corn belt normal for Mare h 2.60 39 
Corn belt average for April, 
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Corn belt average for May, 

TONG cc ic cuuaeebuees os te 4.86 66 
Corn belt normal “for May, 

LOTS” veceretasnesdeuscae 4.20 62 
Corn belt average for June 

E 1020s SOUR canine ne . 2.62 73 
Corn belt normal for June 

EEO Oe aaeavescctedscuresc 4,14 72 


NEBRASKA HAMPSHIRE BREEDERS’ 
MEETING. 

The Nebraska Hampshire Swine Breed- 
ers held their annual meeting at the Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb., on Saturday, 
June 22d The officers of the association 
elected for the coming year were L. G. 
Scudder, Doniphan, Neb., president, and 
W. H. Nider, Jansen, Neb., secretary and 
treasurer Business of im} ort: ince trans- 
acted was the election of Kk. Z. Russell as 
Hampshire judge at the Nebraska State 
Fair; the selection of an associate judge 
and the arrangements for a tlampshire 
swine show and sale at the state farm, at 
winter meetings. The 
January 20th, 
21st. All animals 
Quite a few new 


Lincoln, during fs 
date of the show is to be 
and the sale January 
shown are to be sold, 
members Were present. 


BUY A MANURE LOADER. 
he spreader has solved the problem of 
unloading manure. The Western Silo 
Company sells the Champion manure 
loader, and it solves the loading problem 
just as satisfactor as the spreader does 
the unloading problem. The advertise- 
ment on page 1917 gives information about 
this louder, and they invite you to look 
it up and write for the complete catalog 
they have issued, and the offer they make 

on the loader. Advertising I Notice. 





PENNSYLVANIA AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


An automobile tire which carries a 
guarantee of 6,000 miles is advertised on 


our back cover page this week. It is the 
Pennsyivania Vacuum Cup tire. This tire 
takes its name from the tread, which is 
reprodyce “1 im the advertisement. This 


tire is made by the Pennsylvania Rubber 


(27) 1023 











Company, of Jeanette, Pa., and there are 


many Pennsylvania tire dealers in this 
territory. The Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
Pater will be glad to send you the very 
st apne literature they have issued 
h regard to Vacuum Cup tires, and the 
po lt they .guarantee, how they are 
made, why they give such yr ~ Te 
service, etc., and likewise will be glad te 
give you a letter of introduction to the 
oe dealer if you wish.—Advertising 
Yotice 





THE NEW HART-PARR TRACTOR. 


The specifications of the new Hart- 
Parr tractor are given in the advertise- 
ment of the Hart-Parr Company, 526 
Lawler St., Charles City, Iowa, on page 
998. These specifications tell about the 
motor, the power of the tractor, how tha 
frame is cast in one piece steel, the 
carburetor made especially for kerosene 
burning, the bearings, lubrication, ete. 
A catalog fully descriptive of this traec- 
tor, and going into details with regard 
to the various features thereof, can be 
had by writing the Hart-Parr Company. 
As most of our readers know, they have 
had long experience in making tractors, 
being among the first of the manufac- 
turers of the country to put out a suc- 
cessful tractor. —Advertising Notice. 


SPECIAL HOG ‘AND CATTLE FEED. 


The Ralston Purina Mills have issued a 
48-page hog and steer book, which tells 
about their Purina Pig Chow, and their 
feed for steers. It likewise gives some 
practical information on hog growing, and 
they ask Watlaces’ Farmer readers to 
send for it, and to look up their claims 
for Purina Pig Chow, as a balance for the 
ration. Their claims are that it is a 
bone and flesh builder that enables you 
to market your hogs twenty to 
days earlier, and they will be glad to tel 
you the basis of this claim.—Advertising 
Notice. 

JOHN DEERE TRACTOR PLOWS. 

A specialty of tractor plows and tractor 


disks is made by the John Deere Plow 
Company, of Moline, Ill They describe 





their tractor plows, made in two, three 
and four bottoms, their double-action 
pony tractor disk harrow, in a special 


advertisement on page 1011. Any of our 
readers who would like more details with 
regard to either the plows or the disks, 
can have it by writing John Deere, Mo- 
line, Ill, or you can see the plows and 
the disks at the Deere dealers, as well as 
the complete line of farm implements 
which the Deere people make.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


BUY A SILO NOW. 


Our readers who want to be absolutely 
sure of getting a silo should place their 
orders at the earliest possible moment. 
Silo materials are becoming harder and 
harder to get, and manufacturers are 
having great diffic ‘ulty in getting mate- 
rials for their products. There is no 
question about the benefits of the silo 
to either the man having dairy eattle o- 
beef cattle, and there are very few farms 
where the silo will not prove a profitable 
investment, as most farms in Iowa have 
plenty of cattle to justify the investment 
in a silo, It enables you to save all of 
the crop instead of a part of it, and it 
enables you to keep more cattle on the 
same sized farm than you could other- 
wise, and those who look into the advisa- 
bility of buying a silo will find the rea- 
sons so numerous that they can not help 
but be — ed. It is simply a question, 
as we see as to what particular silo 
you want. a os advertisements in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will help our readers make 
a selection. All kinds of silos are adver- 
tised, and the manufacturers have issued 
interesting literature with regard to their 
silos, which they will be glad to send on 
request. In point of fact, the advertise- 
ments themselves give much interesting ~ 
information, and we suggest to our read- 
ers that those interested in silos look up 
the advertisements a ad drop the manu- 
facturers a line, asking for their litera- 
ture, and investigate c: pretally the whole 
— At avi rtising Notice. 











BINDER -TWINE 


Highest Grade Standard Twine, runs 500 feet to 
the pound, Bug treated, fully guaranteed. Sbijpcd 
from Kausas Cliy. 224¢ per pound; order today. 


WESTERN MERCANTILE COMPANY 
1618 Wyoming Kansas City, Missouri 


oa 

HELP WIN THE WAR! 
Wanted—Walnnt Timber for Government Gun 
stocks. For highest cash prices, write MID-WEST 

Ww AL NU T CO,, Box 1013, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
o ou want electric light in yeeur 
»? Ask for circular describing the oaly 
prens on the market. 
120 W. Monroe 8t., Chicago. 
0 TH ERS offe ye pay. good prices for C- 
ond band bag ind pay freight on 200 or more. 

DANY ILLE BAG Co., Danvi lle, i l. 





























100 Acre State Road Farm, $3000 
Stock, Tools, Furniture 


your trunk, all else here. Near schoola, 
fine lake, between two villages with 
chool, all tow 1 advantages. Dark losm 





depot, high 











machine-worked fields, broot red pasture, pleaty 
wood, big apple ore h urd: 9-room house, 
ccreened porches; 72-foot basement barn, silo, an- 
other lvarn, hor stables, ice and poultry houses, ete 
Owner retiring includes pat oung $500 horses, efx 
cows, hogs, hens, tools, wagons, harness, household 
furnishings fcash. Detatis page 


2 Strout's Ca ifa and ier big farm bar 
gains—many wit! tock, tools and rops— matied 
iy “ARM AGENCY, Dept. 2687 
ling, Pittsburg, Pa 
iraprovements;. 50 
68 nes ative hay, balance good 
slfa land; + mile to railroad sta- 
on matl route; 2 mile to 
14,000 popolation, 
to Kansas City. 
vrence, Kan. 


U nion B 


poet s., AN, e 60 ac 


acrés pasture, 6 a 


“res: fair it 








wheat, corn and a! 
tion, store and elevator; 
schoo!; § miles to Lawrence, Kan., 
seat of State University; 46 mile 
Addres 3 W. C. RICHARDSON, I 
YOu TH EKN Minne sota far 8, $100 to 8145 
‘ p-racre; Burtetgh Co., N. Dak., $25 toss 
peracre. A. I. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Mian. 
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Town Boycotted Slackers—A _ townsltip 
in a Kansas county decided to make itself 
100 per cent perfect in the last drive for 
fumds for the Red Three fairly 
prosperous citizens were assessed $20, $20 
and $10 each, but they refused to sub- 
scribe until some “union tonic,” as it is 
called by a Kanssa newspaper, was ad- 
ministered. The tonic consisted of a boy- 
cott against these three slackers, The 
loyal citizens got together in a meeting 
ai a schoolhouse and passed a resolution 
expressing contempt for the slackers. 
They refused to have anything to do with 
these three members of the community, 
in any way, shape or form. The 
men of the town signed a petition to the 
same effect, with the result that the Red 
Cross slackers could not buy nor sell a 
thing in the until each had sub- 


Cross. 


business 


county 


ecribed $50 to the fund, Even their tele- 
phones were disconnected, and the ostra- 
cism was complete. The boycott soon 


iwakened them to their duty, and three 
checks, totaling $150, were forthcoming at 
once. 





HOLSTEINS. 
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WE HAVE E FOR SALE 


Two Holstein Bull Calves 


One of these is 7 monthe old and fs a real show calf. 
Nicely marked, great length of body and from extra 
good ancestry. 

A few good Duroc fall boars and open gilts. For 
further inform ation write 
AMB & CURRENT 
Johnson County, 





Tecumseh, Nebraska 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772 at the head of Beaver Vailey Herd. His dam 
te daughter of Pieterje Hengerveld's Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O, daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R, 0. 
records. We have a few choice young bulls for sale, 
well grown. straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, Towa. 


THE HEAVIEST MILK PRODUCERS 
rurebrea HOLSTEINS 


Let us show you—booklets free 
fl The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















IGH GRADE HOL STEIN CALVES 
I can sell you the finest heifers and bull calves 
from the beet dairy farms in this county, $17.00 
EMIL ANDERSON, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, III. 





SERKSHIRES. 
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BERKSHIRES y oung boars and gilts 

of prize winning stock 
—of the Mas terplece family. Pigs sired 
by Superbus, sire of the world's grand 
champion boar at Panama Exposition. 
1915. They will please you. Prices reasonable, 
C.D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, IOWA 








AIRVIEW Farm Berkshires. 
: le now—sold ort. Nice youngsters arriving 
now out of prize winning sires and dame. Some good 
onee later on. J. H. Nickel & Sous, Arenzville, lil. 

— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

















FLINTSTONE 
FARM 


Breeders of 

Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Berkshire Swine 

Belgian Draft Horses 


Our heifer, Lady of Meadowbrook, 
has just completed an official record 
of 10,916.6 lbs of milk and 426.352 Ibs. 
of fat. This is the world’s record for 
the breed of a junior 3-year-old. 
Another heifer, Lady Sale 15th, has 

just completed an official record of 
10,178.8 lbs. of milk and 389.287 Ibs. 
of fat, as a 2-year-old. 

Dalton 

Massachusetts 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 
N ULEFOOT HOGS--Reg. herd. 
i bred and opem gilts, weanling pigs Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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Bred sows, 
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RECORDED SHROPSHIRE RAMS — 


No lambs or cheap stuff, and only a few ewes. 


J. D. A. GREEN, Mer., R. 14, Oakland, Il. 


At CTION KEM 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no ca pital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National Schoo! of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 


Auctioneers Make Big Money 


How would you like to be one of them? Write today 
for free 1918 annual, Four weeks term opens 
August 5. (Jur new wagon horse is coming fine.) 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Largest in world. 
W. B. Carrenver, President, 816 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 


JL Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registe oe stock sales a 8 clalty. 
Fifteen years exp erience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 

_AUCTIONEER 


W. M. PUTMA Re tot TiowetR 
B.E, RIDGLEY 3: 














Tecumseh, Nebraska 












NEBR. 
Years 





Ww rite me 


oh 
is P olands. 








Pedigreed Live 
Stock Auctioneer 


NH. G. KRASCHEL s277.5%2e% 
J. R. THOMPSON. E5733. 


H. S., W. B. & me £g DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CHEAREEEED, 


I am making successful sales 
e . in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 


CHARITON, IOWA Missouri and Nebraska. 


Write me for dates. 


H. F. PETERSON 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Faulkner’s Ik pee 
Famous 


Spotted 
Poland- 
Chinas 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 
300 March pigs for June shipment, when weaned. 
Buy from the oldest and largest herd of Spotted 
Polands on earth. Record ed in recognized record. 
Have your order booked no w. 
H.L. Faulkoer, Box W, Jamesport, Mo. 


Big Type Polands 


PIGS OF BOTH SEXES 
BN PALEKS OR THIOS 


Sired by the big, heavy boned Orphan's Big Joe, Big 
Master by Grand Master, and some by Long Big 
Booe. A large number of good ones to select from, 
and at moderate prices. Farm one mile from Linn- 
ville and four miles from Searsboro. Call or write. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, lowa 


A Real Herd Header for Sale 


Jumbo’s Best, by Korver’s Big Jumbo 249067, by 
Iowa Chief 216063, by Mouw’s Chief 179665, stands 38 
inches high, has plenty of bone. Weighed 650 Ibs, in 
fair flesh when 18 mos, old. If interested in purchas- 
ing a herd header or some fine fall boars write 


Wartenhorst & Sons, R.5, Sioux Falls, S. D. 














Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 
Wataga, Ill. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 








THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Route 7 





PERCHERON - BELGIAN -SHIRE 
Stallions 
and Mares 


FRED CHANDLER 


Chariton, lowa 


1 tis, 


© oman, 














jacks to be found anywhere. 
jack. Don’t watt. 


$630, $565, $510, $500 and 8550. 





W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., 


COME TO ME FOR BiG JACKS 


Don’t get caught without work stock. 
what most men are neglecting at this time, growing work stock. 
I will give you a bargain. 
were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; 


1 am offering the best lot of big, Mammoth 
American and imported Catalan Spanish 
That is exactly 
Come now and get a 
At arecent farm sale several mule teams 
$820, $785, $645, $675, 


At another farm sale eight months old mules brought $136, 
With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russia, she may have the Russians fighting 
side by side with her in two years, but whether so or not, we have a tremendous task be- 
fore us in the production of food stuff, and it is important that we grow more mules and 
horses.for service on the farms, and we wust begin at once. 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth. 
Belgian Stallions 
1 50 ena Mares 1 50 
All ages forsale among them. 40 
IMPORTED MARES IN FOAL at reasonable 
prices, Come and see them orsend 
for illustrated catalog. 
M. Lefebure’s Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
Phone us from Ceder Rapids for hourly interurban service 











Shetland Ponies 


15 head, ten mares, 2 stallions. 
and ages. Sell one or all. 


J. C. TROMPSON, JAMAICA, IOWA 


VHRANK LL. STREAM, Creston, Ia. 
and home bred Percheron, 
stallions and mares, 


Most all colors 





Imported 
Belgian and Shires 
All ages at reasonable pricee. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








AL RRO R EN pexels S. 
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WILLOW LAWN FARM, Inc., Waverly, lowa, 


cows and heifers for sale, singly or in ie load lots. 
and for quick sale will be priced at a bargain. 

main line railroads. 
young 
pondence will be promptly answered, 
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has 60 head of registered 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


These cattle range in age from heifers 14 to 16 mos. old, 
yearling and two-year-old heifers, and 20 cows with calves at foot. 


These cattle are of good rellable families 


Willow Lawn Farm is just a half mile from town, on three 
Good shipping facilities to any point in the United States 
bulls, 12 to 18 mos, old, representing the best families and blood lines. 


We also have a nice lot of 
Visitors jnvited and all corres- 


The Willow Lawn Farm ts oe home of that champion producing cow, 
sirdie Blackcap, the dam of the 89,200.00 Blacke “ap P Poe. 


- c. DOV E,W Vaverly, lowa. 





QUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


IS THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HERDS. 
ing richly bred young herd bulls of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families 


Our prices are right, 
We We invite ite Inspection. 


We are offer- 
‘They possess scale and quality. 


HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 





YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 


Blackbirds, EKricas, Heatherblooms 
Splendid individuals at reasonable prices. Now !s 
the time to buy. When writing, mention this paper. 

CERRO GORDO FAR'US 


K. J. Peake, Mgr. Mason City, lowa 


ROSEMERE winninc ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all sired by the 
Chicago International grand champion, Oakville 
Quiet Lad, and out of prize winning dams; most 
of them full brothers to our former show bulls. 

Address all correspondence to 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mer.; Maquoketa, lowa 





OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young bulls for sale. 
V rite or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


for sale. We have a fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Baimont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the matin line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moines. Cal! or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 





Mitchellville, lowa 


OAK GLEN 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Richly bred young bulls—the real ‘‘doddie” kind. 
All the get of Bredo 2, one of the most valuable 
Blackbird sires of today. 


Come and See Us or Write 


W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Seeley Doddies 


Twenty-five choice Aberdeen-Angus bulls, from 9 
to 23 months old. including Blackbirds and Ericas, 
that will satisfy the most critical breeders. Among 
them are several long yearlings, suitable for the 
range, and are offered at prices to move them 
quickly. Do not overlook them for bargains. 
Also a few heifers. Come and see them at Spring- 
dale Stock Farm, joining this city. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








10 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Also some cows and heifers. Bulls good thick year- 
lings, sired by the Blackbird herd bulls, Breadwinner 
2d and Blackbird Manse. Oldest bulls include one 
Erica and two Prides. Will sell at prices farmers 
can afford to pay. FOREST WINGERTER, Hurdland, Mo. 





JOR SALE—Four choice Angas bulls: Black- 
bird, Queen Mother and K Pride families. One 

is a 5-yr.-old Blackbird weighing near a ton (not fat), 
a good one, out of a 1750 lb. cow, one a sr. yearling 
Blackbird shown at three state fairs and Interstate 
fair last fall; never out of the money. Come and 
see them or address JNO. H. FITCH, Lake City, Ia. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


A half dozen choice yearlings of the Blackbird, 
Trojan Erica and K Pride families. The get of W 
Blackcap. Also few cows with calves at foot and in 
calf. One imported cow. Top families. 
Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, lowa 


Angus Cows and Heifers 
Am now offering at reasonable prices a good lot of 
registered Angus cows, most of them with 
calves at foot, or a carload of heifers, as the 
buyer may prefer. 
KR. J. HADLEY, 





Grinnell, lowa 





HEREFORDS. 
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HEREFORD BULLS 


Bired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 
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FOR SALE 


Thoroughbred Hereford and Short-horn Bulls 


Fine individuals; two years old past. Also several 
fine young horses. Also excellent seed Buckwheat. 


James A. Farrell, Bellevue, Iowa 





POLAND- c HINAS, 
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Old Original Big- Boned 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


The kind our forefathers raised. 
N¢ 


od pigs for sale 
OW. Write AT O Ne 


wt Bs EVERMAN STOCK AND POULTRY FARM 


Route 5, Gallatin, Mo. 





~ SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


From the biggest type boars and sows of the breed. 
Marc <4 farrowing—to be shipped the first of June, 
clatio 

Write for prices. 


We have 200 pigs to pick you a boar or a trio from— 
Recorded In the only records recognized by Fair Asso- 


FRY & SHAVER, Kalona, lowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 15—J. A. Richardson, Wali Lake, Ia. 
Oct. 21—I, E. Bown, La Porte City, Iowa. 
Oct. 283—Wm. Carrier, Newton, Iowa. 
Nov. 7—C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, Iova. 
Nov. 14—L. H. Ernst and L. Lyell, Te- 
cumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 15—R. M. Yioung, Cook, Neb. 
Nov. 2i—J. Russell Currier, Indianola, Ia. 


ANGUS. 


Oct. 16—S. C. Stoner & Son, South Eng- 
lish, lowa. 

Oct. 17—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 

Oct. 289—Henry Lenz & Sons, Otranto, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
July 26—F. J. Moser, Goff, Kan.; sale at 
Sabetha, Kan. 
July 30—Hanks & Bishop, New London, 


Iowa. 
July 31—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, Lowa. 
Aug. 3—Ortel Lininger, Fairfax, Mo. 
Aug. 38—Frank Blackman, Tarkio, Mo. 
Aug. 5—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecum- 
seh, Neb. 
Aug. 6—Ahrens Bros., Columbus, Neb. 
Aug. 7—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 
Aug. 13—J. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, 


Iowa. 

Aug. 13—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, 
Iowa. 

Aug. 14—Johnson Bros., Winnebago, Minn. 

— 15—F. . Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 

Aug. 146—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Sept. 17—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Ia, 

Sept. 18—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 19—J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble 
Rock, Iowa. 

Sept. 24—-Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Ia. 

Sept. 26—R. F. Smylie, Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, 

Oct. 4—Caulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
Galesburg, Il. 

Oct. 7—-Miner Bros., Garner, Towa. 

Oct. 8—G. A. Woods, Mechanicsville, Ia, 

Oct. 9—J. E. Barry & Sons, Buda, Ill. 

Oct. 10—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Ill. 

Oct. 14—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—W. H. Garber, Washington, Il. 

Oct. 18—The Peoria County Duroc Breed- 
ers’ Association, Peoria, Ill. 

Oct. 21—I. E. Bown, La Porte City, Towa. 

Oct, 22—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 23—S. O. Smalling & Son, La Porte 
City, Iowa. 

Oe. 24—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 
I 


Nov. 6—John Hurst & Son, Glasford, Il. 

Nov. 6—-Roth & DPodson, Ocheyedan,, fa. 

Nov. 7—E. L. Famulener & Sons, Gales- 
burg, IL 

Nov. 9—H. L. McPherrin, Knoxville, I. 

Jan. 7—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
ids, lowa. 

Jan, 22—-W. H. Garber, Washington, IIl. 

Jan. 23—Maquon Breeding Association, 
Maquon, I. 

Jan. 30—Caulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
yalesburg, Til. 

Jan, 3i—James Byrnes, Dunlap, III. 

Feb. 1—Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Il. 

Feb. 4—J. A. Fey, Edgerton, Minn. 

Feb. 5—J. E. Barry & Sons, Buda, Il. 

Feb. 5—Harvey Pallesen, Fulda, Minn, 

Feb. 7—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 


Feb. 8—Wm. Harding & Sons, Brimfield, 


Feb. 10—E. L. Famulener & Sons, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Feb. 18—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 21—John K. Symonds, Dunlap, II. 

Feb. 22—The Peoria County Duroc Breed- 
ers’ Asosciation, Peoria, 

Mar. 11—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
-POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 25—Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, 


owa. 
Sept. 26—Bloemendaal Bros., Orange City, 
low 


wa. 

Sept. 27—Korver Bros. & Van Der Wilt, 
Alton, lowa. 

fept. 28—Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 6—Fred Dralle, Mission Hill, 8S. D. 

Oct. 8—M. L. Baidwin, Sibley, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—R. C, Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—John Wegter, Sheldon, kowa. 

Jan. 28—M. L. Baldwin, Sibley, lowa. 

Jan, 28—F, O. Storrs, Sibley, Lowa. 

Jan, 29—E. E. Farver,, Sibley, Iowa. 

Jan, 30—Ferd. Hass, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, lowa. 

Jam. 31—Wm. Grooters, Sanborn, Iowa, 

Oct. 11—C. C. Brown, Farmington, II. 

Oct. 26—Stewart Bros. & Hammerich, 
Hanna City, Il 

Oct. 29—Geo. Brown, Tecumseh, Neb. 

Oct. 31—Frank Rist, Humboldt, Neb. 

Noy. 9—B. F. Jones, Biggsville, Il. 

Jan. 29—B. F. Jones, Biggsville, Il. 

CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 11—A. C. Brecher & Sons, Alta, Ia. 





AL RUSSELL, GENEVA, NEB. 


He is a real hog man. This tells the 
story in short of Al Russell, of Geneva, 
Neb. His yearling by Russell’s Model 
is now weighing over 600 pounds—quite a 
bit. This is a very deep, smooth, high, 
arched-back fellow, and he looks like he 
would pull a good ribbon in class. Being 
a February pig, he shows in the senior 
class. This hog is now the head boar in 
this herd. He is good and is proving a 
good sire. The pigs are by this hog 
largely, and others are by Russetl’s Model 
and Nebraska Pathfinder. A bred sow 
sale will be made from this herd on Feb- 
ruary 21st. Some choice fall sows are be- 
ing carrie@ along, and buyers can rest 
assured a good Jot of well-grown Duracs 
wilt be offered im this sale. The only 
thing being shown at Lincoln ts the boar. 
The boy, however, has some show pigs 
coming along for the doys’ contest, and 
they are good lookers.—Advertising No- 
tice. e 








Special Notice to Advertisers | 


Those who desire to make changes tn or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our in to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. . 


D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, IIL 


Field Notes 


MATERN’S SHORT-HORNS. 


A recent visit to -the herd of Scotch 
Short-horns owned by Mr. L. A. Matern, 
of Wesley, Iowa, found a lot of cattle 
that were a pleasure to see. There is to 
be found here the sort that are today in 
strongest demand. Just recently a roan 
Rosemary cow was added to the herd, at 
a cost of $800, arid we might say that Mr. 
Matern has a score and more as good or 
better. At the head of the herd is the 
great bull Roan Goods, one of the largest 
and also one of the best bulls of the 
Choice Goods-Whitehall Sultan combina- 
tion. His calves now in sight are proof 
of his splendid breeding qualities. Just 
now some twelve to fourteen months bulls 
are being offered. Two reds in particular 
we wish to call attention to. One is a son 
of Imp. Proud Marshal, amd out of Queen 
Quality, by Grand Victor; third dam be- 
ing Imp. Princess Alice. This fellow is 
the making of a large bull, and he has 
the characteristics of a real herd bull 
great carriage, fine lines, heavy bone. The 
other is of the nugget form, as smooth 
and compact from end to end as one could 
wish. He is a bull that good judges will 
hesitate to criticise. He is by a son of 
MecNonpareil, while his dam is a daughter 
of Imp. Moss Rose, one of the top cows 
formerly owned by N, A. Lind. We will 
say that the man in quest of a bull will 
be pleased with this fellow at a glance, 
and the more one studies him the better 
he looks. A roan September calf that 
promises well is by White Rock, and he 
belongs to the Scotch Flora family. He 








‘is especially well bred and a likable calf. 


Mr. Matern has been doing a nice busi- 
ness recently. A good roan went to Mr. 
Thompson, of Nebraska, at $500, and an- 
other went to a party at Sheldon, [owa, 
at $600. The least we can say is that you 
can not visit this herd without being 
pleased with what you see. Note Mr. 
Matern’s card elsewhere im this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


PUTMAN & SON SELL DUROCS 
FOR $13,450. 


Putman & Son, of Tecumseh, Neb., sold 
Duroes to CC. C. Dee, who recently moved 
from Genoa, Neb., to Tecumseh, to the 
amount of $13,450. This is one of the larg- 
est transactions ever made in Nebraska 
Duroc circles. Dwight Putman has been 
put in Class 1 in the draft, and as he has 
had active charge of the herd, they de- 
cided to dispose of as much of their stuff 
outside of that selected for their summer 
sale as they could at private sale imme- 
diately. Mr. Dee is the man who bought 
the $1,425 Orion Cherry King sow last 
winter. She saved him ten fine pigs, and 
stte is one of the greatest aged sows we 
have seen this year. Now he buys top 
stuff of Putman & Son. Among the good 
ones from Putman & Son were their show 
herd of four sows and a yearling boar, 
This includes some wonderful stuff. A 
junior yearling sow by Pathfinder is as 
good a sow of this age as we have seen. A 
King’s Colonel yearling is a topper, and 
the two older sows are real ones. Mr. 
Dee paid $4,000 for these four sows. The 
junior yearling boar is Citation, a son of 
Colonel Uneeda, and he is a wonderful, 
big, smooth, high-backed, cherry-red 
boar. Mr. Dee paid $5,000 for this boar. 
This hog is no accident, but comes from 
an established and proven line of breed- 
ing. His sire, Colonel Uneeda, is ong of 
the greatest hogs ever used in the west, 
by Uneeda Crimson Wonder, and his dam 
is by PBader’s Golden Model; she was a 
second, prize aged, sow last year. A bunch 
of spring pigs and some open fall sows 
were also selected by Mr. Dee. Putman 
& Son reserved, all the summer sale stuff. 
Their August 5th,sale will be a dispersion 
sale. Mr. Dee takes the Putman & Son 
winter sale date, January 22d, and holds 
a winter sale of bred sows.—Advertising 
Notice. 


Cc. C. DEE SELECTS SOME FINE 
DUROCS. 


Cc. Cc. Dee moved to Tecumseh, Neb., 
last spring, from Genoa. He bought a 
tract of land adjoining town, and is erect- 
ing a nice home and planning for a model 
Duroc farm. We hear so much about 
fellows starting right in the pure-bred 
business. We all advise it and talk it, 
but seldom see the thing done. C. C. Dee 
is the fellow that is taking this route, 
and it only remains for him to show the 
qualities of care-taker and salesmanship 
to prove a leader. These two words are 
a “mouthful”, however, and time tells 
the story. We know what Mr. Dee has 
done in the way of starting. In our ex- 
perience we have not seen one man lay 
a better starting foundation for a Duroe 
herd. Mr. Dee has selected sows by Orion 
Cherry King, at $1,425; by Pathfinder, at 
$1,000; by King’s Colonel, at $1,000; by 
Deets’ Tilustrator 2d, at $1,000, and one 
other top sow at $1,000. These sows are 
every one a top ome, and who would dare 
say they are not every one by a great 
sire? Mr. Dee bought Citation, to use on 
these sows. This hog is a son of Colonel 
Uneeda, a gensational boar out of a sec- 
ond prize sow by Bader’s Gelden Model— 
a proven line on both sides, Mr. Dee 





bought Putman & Son’s best spring pigs. 
He will have some top herd boars to of- 
fer. The $1,425 Orion Cherry King sow 
raised ten fine pigs by Critic B. This sow 
is good enough for a champion sow, as 
are three other sows Mr. Dee now owns. 
Just write Mr. Dee or visit his herd if you 
want top-notch Durocs. They have the 
— See ad in this issue.—Advertising 
otice. 


P. M. & B. F. LOTT, FAIRMONT, NEB. 


Lott Bros. have built up a good herd 
of Durocs down at Fairmont, Neb. The 
older of the two boys is now and has 
been since last fall servéng the country 
in the army. . Just recently a letter re- 
ceived from him told of their leaving 
camp. In this letter he stated that he 
was on the way possibly for the longest 
trip he had ever starte don. P. M. Lott is 
one of those farm boys who are true as 
steel. He is respected at home, and it is 
such young men as this who, whem. duty 
calls, make an efficient army. He liked 
those red pigs, and we are glad to see 
Bryan bringing the herd along in good 
shape. Russell’s Model, the prize win- 
ning senior boar last year, will be shown 
again this fall. He should return a win- 
ner, for he is big and deep and smooth. 
An aged sow by a son of old High Model, 
and a big one, looks a winner. The boys 
have an aged herd that will be in the go- 
ing this fall. The spring pigs number 
around 100 head, mostly by Russell's 
Model. They are uneven at present, but 
Russell’s Model has proven one of the 
best Duroc, boars in the state. His get 
were among the sale tops last winter. 
Sows bred to Russell’s Model made a good 
sale for the Lotts last winter. The show 
stuff from this herd will be shown at 
Lincoln. The bred sow sale from the 
herd will be made on February 22d, being 
one of a week of extra strong Duroc sales. 
Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN HERD BULL FOR SALE. 


W. FE. McLeland & Sons, Marshalltown, 
Towa, offer a Scotch Avondale bred Shrort- 
horn herd bull for sale, that is worth look- 
ing after. He is a handsome roan, four- 
year-old, of good Scotch family, and is 
sired by Maxwalton Aviator, by Avon- 
dale. He has lots of scale and bone and 
is a good sire, as his good masculine 
hevd and good conformation would indi- 
cate, Some of his heifers in -the herd 
will compare favorably with the best in 
any herd. Messrs. MclLeland also have 
a good tot of young bulls for sale, most 
of them past a year old. All are roans 
and reds but two, which are white. One 
of the white bulls is a Scotch of good 
quality and with a gdod head, and smooth. 
His dam is Clarice, an Orange Blossom 
cow. Another is out of a Proud Robin 
dam, of the Young Mary family. He is a 
thick, soggy fellow, red in color. Another 
good red’ bull is out of a good milking 
dam, called Fancy Wildeyes, she by Fancy 
Sultan. Another is a big, heavy-boned 
roan bull of the Arabella family. Most of 
them are Scotch-topped in breeding, and 
will be sold at moderate prices. Write or 
visit Messrs. MclLeland if interested in 
buying. Mr. McLeland is now very busy 
on the exemption board, and in the audit- 
or’s office, and can be found at the court- 
house much of the time. See ad, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 


FAUSCH’S DUROCS. 

Mr. C. D. Fausch, of Buffalo Center, 
Towa, is making splendid progress in the 
breeding of Duroc Jerseys. There is littie 
question but that this man will be one 
of the shining lights in the Duroc frater- 
nity. He is one of the breeders who 
learned early that it takes feed to make 
any live stock business a success. His 
spring pigs and his fall boars are such 
as would do credit to our best breeders 
long in the business. Prince Educator, 
first prize boar at Des Moines in 1915, 
and the two yearling boars, Giant Path- 
finder and King Pathfinder, are the main 
sires. One of these boars is for sale, and 
the buyer may have his choice. Both are 
big type, King Pathfinder being extreme- 
ly big type. Mr. Fausch recently pur- 
chased the fall boar, Orionts Wonder, 
paying $1,000 for him. He is a_son of 
Joe Orion 24. Pathfinder’s Model, the 
sow Mr. Fausch purchased at the F. M. 
Washburn sale last winter, at $525, has 
seven February boar pigs that are dandies 
—by Chief Invincible. Another good litter 
of nine by Giant Invincible is out of a 
Great Wonder-Grand Model dam. Watch 
for Mr. Fausch’s card in a later issue, 
when young boars ‘will be offered.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


CLARK OFFERS FALL BOARS. 

Mr. I. F. Clark, Terril, Iowa, has some 
very choice, large fall boars that he would 
be pleased to describe and price to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers. They are by the 
two good boars, Early Dawn and High 
Model Top. There is at least one $500 
pig among them. In his litter are three 
boars by High Model Top and out of a 
very large, rangy sow hy King of Colonels 
2d, he a gon of the very noted sire, King 
of Colonels, Mr. Clark has some splendid, 
large boars—we might say unusually 
large. They are the sort that move early. 
So, if interested, see him or write him 
at once. Note his card in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


BRED DUROC SOWS. 


Messrs. Eighmey & Herman, of Water- 
loo; Iowa, have to offer a few sows that 
are due to farrow along in September, to 
the service of their good herd boar, Fain’s 
tolden Chief 2d, a large, high-backed, 
rangy boar that is a grandson of Cherry 
Cttief and Golden Model 2d. These sows 
have all raised good litters this summer, 
and, while a little thin, are right in every 
way, and a mfghty good buy at the price 
asked. Messrs. Eighmey & Herman are 
young breeders, but we wish to say that 
they are getting in right. The best Gold- 
em Model 24 sow living, we believe, is 
owned by them; and they have two boar 
pigs out of her, sired by Joe King Orion, 
the hig young prize winner. They have 
other sows by Pathfinder, Crimson Won- 
der Prince, Wonder’s Model, Long Wé6n- 





der, and one a grand-daughter of Van's 
Crimson, the champion. Those looking 
for young sows bred for fall litters will 
do well to pick these up at the prices 
asked, Note their card elsewhere in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


PLUMMER’S ANGUS.* 


Of the numerous additions to the Amer-| 
ican Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Associa-|} 
tion the past several years, none have 
beén attracting more attention than R. C.| 
Plummer, of Marshalltown, Iowa, and with 
good reason, for he has added to his herd 
many of the tops of leading sales the past 
two years. The top-priced cow of the 
breed, Blackbird McHenry 128th, from the 
P. J. Donohoe sale, at $5,025; the top cow 
from the Escher & Ryan sale, Erica Me- 
Henry 43d, at $4,200, and others of like 
character from the Escher & Ryan, Dono- 
hoe, Tudor, Cooper and other herds, have 
been added to the Plummer herd this year, 
and mone in the herd are valued more 
highly than Blackcap of Inverness, pur- 
chased from the Tudor herd a yoar ago. 
In selecting his foundation stock, Mr., 
Plummer has kept size and quality in! 
mind, and has selected this type from | 
the choicest bred ones he could find in| 
the best sale offerings. It is a fine sight! 
to see one top after another lined up in 
the Plummer herd, all good big ones, 
representing the best efforts of the most 
successful breeders, and when it comes 
to making a sale, as Mr. Plummer expects 
to do next year, he will be able to put 
up an offering that will very favorably 
advertise the breed. But the most im- 
portant part of this great herd is the 
herd bull, Black Engraver, whose sire is 
Edinburg, at the head of P. J. Donohoe’s 
herd, and whose dam is Blackbird 26th, 
grand champion at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Daughters of Black Engraver sold 
up to $3,050 in the Donohoe sale, the top 
price for yearling heifers, and this is proof 
énough of the value of Black Engraver as 
a sire. He has developed well, and would 
make a good show bull if Mr. Plummer 
cared to fit him. He is of fine type, hav- 
ing both scale and quality, and an ideal 
head. With the great breeding herd Mr. 
Plummer has, Black Engraver is certain 
to make his mark as one of the great sires 
of the breed. Mr. Plummer and his wife 
are the fortunate possessors of two farms 
in one of the best sections of Iowa, a 
altho a young man he has had much ex- 
perience as a practical stock man. He is 
one of those energetic young men who 
do things, and has already proven him- 
self a live wire among the Angus breed- 
ers.—Advertising Notice. 


VERN PATTERSON, NEBRASKA 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDER. 


Vern Patterson, of Fairmont, Neb., 
showed us some real Hampshires a few 
days ago, on our visit to the farm. The 
show herd will fill most every class, and 
possibly the pride of the bunch is the big 
aged sow, Tipton Lass. This sow looks 
better than ever. It will take a good one 
to beat her in the shows this fall. The 
pig crop looks good, and the worth of this 
herd is known over a wide territory. The 
day we were at the farm a trio of pigs 
were being shipped to the state of Wash- 
ington. Last winter Vern purchased sev- 
eral sows bred to Senator and Young 
Senator, a couple of boars considered 
among the greatest of the breed. Young 
Senator looks like a champion, and the 
Patterson herd will be a good place to 
select top stuff of this breeding.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


G. F. AND C. W. KAHL. 


Messrs. G. F. Kahl and C. W. Kahl, 
father and son, at Germania, lowa, and 
breeders of Duroc Jerseys and Chester 
Whites, are each enjoying splendid suc- 
cess this summer in their swine opera- 
tions. Mr. G. F. Kahl, the Duroc man, 
has 125 spring pigs, fully half of which 
are by the 1,900-pound Dare, the biggest 
—and some say the best—son of High 
Model. His get much resembles that of 
High Model. Royal Model, without doubt 
the best son of Royal King, the champion, 
is the sire of many, and Mr. Kahl will 
sell either one of these boars. Here are 
two big boars that are strictly first-class. 
Mr. C. W. Kahl is one of.the few Chester 
White breeders who appreciate what size 
means to the breed. At the head of his 
herd are the two remarkably big boars 
Calloway’s Favorite and Gouwl Medal, Cal- 
loway’'s Favorite is in a class by himself. 
The 160 spring pigs are largely by these 
two boars.—Advertising Notice. 


ENTERPRISE HERD OF CHESTERS. 


Big Joe, the young Chester White cham- 
pion boar owned by Mr. E. H. Kahl, of 
Germania, Jowa, is coming like a hougé 
afire. He is the boar that barely escaped: 
the fire Mr. Kahl suffered last winter, 
losing his ears, his hide to his hoofs, and 
his tall. The veterinarian advised killing 
him, but Mr. Kahl thought differently; 
and, by careful nursing and three gallons 
of sweet oil, Big Joe today is fully haired 
out and has developed into one of the 
most wonderful Chester White boars we 
ever saw. He is a son of the grand cham- 
pion Wildwodd Prince Jr., that sold last 
spring for $6,009, and his dam is the great 
sow Shamrock Jessie, valued by her own~ 
er at $5,000, Mr. Kahl has 160 spring pigs, 

mostly by this young champion, 
they are very pleasing. Chester Whi 
admirers will find plenty to interest them 
by visiting the Enterprise herd.—Adver* 
tising Notice. 


NOBLE’S BIG TYPE DUROCS. 


W. 8S. Noble, the Duroc boy at Ger- 
mania, Iowa, who brought out the sensa- 
tional big type Hitter at Sioux City last 
fall, has two fall boars that are full 
brothers to the above litter, and also a 
spring litter of ,the same mating. Our 
readers may expect to see some of thia 
stock at Sioux City again this fall. Mr. 
Noble has a good crop of spring pigs by 
a number of the leading big boars of the 
breed, He recently purchased a son of 
Great Wonder I Am, out of a splendid, 
ood Orion Cherry King bred sow that 

® Very promising. r. Noble might 
price one of his two fall boars. ey are 
certainly good ones.—Advertising Notice. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


ALL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 








L. A. MATERN, 


_WALLACES’ — FARMER : 








DUMROC JERSEYS. 








HERD HEADED BY THE MASSIVE ROAN GOODS 


Red and roan bulls to offer, from 12 to 14 months. One by Imp. Prond 

Marshal and another out of a daughter of Imp. Moss Rose that are as good as the best. We 
can scarcely recommend them too highly. 

: PUBLIC SALE IN NOVEMBER 

ALSO BREEDER OF DUROC JERSEYS 


WESLEY, IOWA 








-neucemead Sfarin 
SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by ‘‘Fair Dale” and ‘‘Imp. Newton Pilot.” 
Now offering choice Scotch bulls and heifers. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lowa 





-Countryside Short-horns 


Herd headed by penatgns Goods 848304, 
greatest living grandson of Choice Goods. T wenty 
bulls for sale, from 12 to 2% months. Leading Scotch 
tribes represented. Also American families. 

We also maintain a stud of 

very high class Percherons 


GEO. W. MURRAY, |, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


KIGH Ts EXTHA GOOD 


Young Short- horn Bulls 


te offer—reds and roana, from 12 to i5 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marsbal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORNS 


Main Herd Bull 


Golden Sultan 


Young bulls approaching a year old of both Scotch 
and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more 
than 100 head. Visitors always welcome. 


HELD BROS. 
(Plymouth County) 1OWA 








HINTON, 


Short-horn Herd Bull 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 
Also young Scotch bulls of Mise Ramsden, Violet 
Bud, Acanthus and Lavender families. Good ones 
at reasonable prices. 
Come and see them or write, 


PHILIP FUNKE, 





Greenfield, lowa 


3 Short-horn Bulls 


One Year Old, for Sale 


Allreds. One pure Scotch and close up to imported 
sire and dam both. (ne from extra heavy milking 
strain. These bulls are in fine condition for breed 
ing animals. Write or visit. 


WEBER & LAMB, Tecumseh, Johnson Co., Neb. 


BINFORDS’ SHORT -HORNS Est. (869 


Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 
Choice Goods bred bull, Bcottish Chief, and Golden 
Eagle, a Marr Missie. 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1, Marshalltown, lowa 


Milking Short-horns 


The most profitable for the corn belt farmer. 
Young bulis and femal es of definite milk inberit- 
ance. Everything tub erculin tested. 
COOK FAKMNS, Independence, lowa 











T= red yearling bulls for sale. One a 

Nov. yearling of the Duchess of Gloster family, 
the other a Dec. yearling of the Claret family. These 
bulle are of the true beef type, and any one looking 
for good bulls with good b reeding back of them won't 
go wrong on this pair. LENO H. ROLLINS (suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn), Central City, lowa. 


Short-h orns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some excepti onally bigh class Scotch cattle, in- 
se areal he rd header. 

T. J. RANE, Stanwood, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Well grown, thick meated fellows of excellent 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 months old. 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. 

3. H. DEHNEKR & SON, Cascade, lowa 


WHITE CLIPPER BUI 


SULTAN ROYAL 513398 OFFERED 


Grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Cumberland’s 
Las}. Suited to head first class herd. Age 20 mos. 
a. a. For partic ulare address 

VE BROS., Hampton, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice 
Cumberland. Others sired by Silver Sultan. These 
bulls are the right type-—deep and thick. 
Sec them at the farm. 
G. H. BURG E, 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real| business kind and from good ancestors. At- 


tractive pric es. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, IOWA 


HEWRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 


OFFERS HOAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is sm August, 1916, Augusta by 
ed 4, one of the great 
buns of the breed. Come end see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals. 














Mt. Vernon, lowa 

















Short-Horns 


Young bulls for sale from 12 to18 months. All are 


“VALENTINE 2d 379479 


and out of cows of such families as the Nerissa, 
Kirklevington. etc. Good strong bulls at farmers’ 
prices. Address 


J.C. Johnson, Armstrong, fa. 


Short-Horn 
Bulls 


A number of good yearling Short-horn bulls, roans 
and reds, of Scotch families, for sale at moderate 


prices. Cali or write, 
GEO. E. WARD, Sioux City, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Among the eight offered are a 20 months roan 
Countess of Aberdeen by a grandson of Imp. British 
Glory; a 14 monthe white Autumn Glade by Sultan 
Standard; a 13 months red grandson of Imp. Sally 6th 
aad by Perfection Marshal; 2 ten months Victorias 
by Roan Knight 2d. The above are very choice. If 
interested write or call on 
M. V. MILLER, 








law ‘ter, leowa 


Short-horn Gows For Sale 


Bred to Dale Clarion, the sire of prize win- 
ners, or with Dale Clarion calves at foot. All 
Scotch. Also a good lot of senior bull calves, all by 
Dale Clarion and from high class Scotch dams. 
If interested, come and see the herd and get prices 
and you will be more interested. Farm near Avoca. 


W. E. PRICHARD, Walnut, lowa 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


Several promising herd headers. Also cows and 
heifers of attractive Scotch breeding and individual 
merit, bred to Willage Ordens 424559, by 
Imp. Villager, and out of a daughter of Imp. 
Belle of Ordens, Some with calves at foot. Farm 
adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, 








Greenficld, Lowa 








SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Six young bulls for sala, roans and reds. Three of 
them Scotch, sired by Dorothy Goods by Straight 
Goods; others Scotch topped, at moderate prices. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, lowa 


Avondale Bred Short-horn 


herd bull for sale—a roan 4-year-old of good scale 
and bone, and good breeder. Alsoa lot of good young 
bulls, Scotch and Scotch topped, at moderate prices, 


W. E. McLELAND & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa 





Four young bulls, $150 each; 
Short- horn Bulls one herd bull, €250; all reds; 
five Duroc fall boars of big type breeding. R. M. 
YOUNG, Cook, Johnson Co,, Nebraska. 





MISCKLLANEOUS, 
nen nnn 
( lydesdale stallion, 4 years; Bel- 
For Sale giav stallion, l-year-old; two Per- 
cheron stallions, 1l-year-old, by Jalap; Short-horn 
bull, 2-year-old, weight 2000, by Fair Acre Sultan, 


dam Queen of Beauty 17th; Shropshire; Hampshire; 
Oxford and Southdown rams; cholera immune spring 
pigs of the Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester 
White and Berkshire breeds. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
Farm Department, Ames, lowa 





_ Bae » POLL. 


LPL 


RED POLLED BULLS 


The best we ever bred. A fine lot, all of service- 
able ages. One 16 months calf worth $500. Grand- 
sons of the champion Logan. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 


DUROC- JERSEYS. 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


A limited number offered, the tops from many 
raised. The get of Great Wonder Ist. 

Also the choice yearling, Pleasant Hill Won. 
der, offered. Extra heavy bone, perfect feet. A 
very high clase boar and superbiy bred. Can show 


his get. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


YALEHURST FARM’S HERD BOARS 


Advanced Defender, the largest Duroc boar 
in Illinois—one of the very largest the breed has 
ever produced;.a real 1000 lb, boar, owned by Yale- 
hurst Farms. Headed the first prize aged herd at 
Illinols state fair, 1917. We ure breeding a few 
choice sows for fall litters to this boar. His get 
have always been in the money when shown and are 
big and smooth. Walehurst Wonder, a great 
young boar—one of the biggest 1917 spring boars. 
He is certainly siring the right type. Stock for sale. 
A. Y. BarrHoLomew, Yaleburst Farm, Peoria, lll. 


GRAND MODEL SUPREME 


The $1,500 Duroc Boar 


by Grand Modei out of Model Lady 3d, new heads 
our herd. We have litters by 12 of the leading boars 
of the breed. We are buildin ‘or one of “Nebraska's 
Greatest Duroc Herds.” ember us for high 


clase Durocs. 
J. T. WHALEN & SONS, Cortiand, Neb. 





Algona, lowe 























CRIMSON MODEL 


One of Nebraska's Greatest Sires 

Big Duroce—big bone, extra good feet—is our kind. Our Duroce 
are going into America’s best herds. Many of the best sows in 
Kern's big sale were by Crimson Model. We just sold 15 head of 
fall gilts to Putman & Son. If our Duroce please these men who 
held the two best sales in Nebraska, we can please others. We 
have a few sensational fall boars forsale. One choice Ked Polled 
bull for sale. Write or visit us. We will ship on approval. 


J. C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA 


GREAT PATHFINDER 


The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 


This {es not a mere statement. It is a fact admitted by every breeder who has seen this boar. Much 
pressure was brought to bear on us to sell this boar to a Nebraska breeder at $2,000 This boar is the sen- 
sation of the breed. He is the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. A few sows will be 
bred at $100.00 each. Write or visit. 


HURST & HOUSMAN, Bolckow, Missouri 


GRAND SENSATION 


We have a new herd boar—it’s Grand Sensation. He's the biggest big type fall boar that ever came 
out of Nebraska. He's the masterpiece of Great Sensation. Many good judges have him slated fora 
better boar even than his sire. Grand Sensation 1s the $2,000 fall boar we recently added to our herd of 
royally good sows that represent the blood of the boars that people have found to be highly profitable. What 
we want is for people to know more about our herd, and besides the herd our equipment {s, we believe, as 
near complete as is necessary to best develop the Duroc. Grand Sensation {s the crowning effort to 
make our herd complete. Visit us, or ask for any particulars. Address 


ROTH & DODSON, Ocheyedan, lowa 


Home of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER 


Many Breeders Call Him Pathfinder’s Best Son 


We have for sale two fall boars, sired by Pathfinder. These are extra good, heavy boned pigs. 
They will make real nerd boars. Their dam topped our last sale. These boars are from a fine un{form litter. 
We were offered $1,000 for six head out of this litter sale day. We want to keep the gilts, but will sell the 
two boars. If you want a fine fall boar by Pathfinder, write. 


H. WERNIMONT, Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb. 


Big Durocs INVESTOR | **zez,% 


When out looking for big hogs that show quality along with scale, come and see Investor and his get. 
Rememberfour mid-summer sale of bred sows is August 16th. A sow bred to Investor might please you. 


Will also sell a few top fall and spring boars. 
W. N. SHANKS, Worthington, Minn. 


DEE BUYS CITATION FOR $5,000 


We also bought four of Putman & Son’s show and brood sows—the best they po. ani $4,000. 
Remember we bought the great Orion Cherry King sow last winter at $1,425. This sow bas raised ten 
fine pigs. We take the Putman & Son winter sale date, January 224, and sell sows 
bred to our sensational herd boar, Citation. 


We can show you some of the best Durocs in America by the best sires. 
We have great boar prospects at private sale. 
C. C. DEE, 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 



































DUROC BOARS 


A limited number of large, growthy fall boars to offer. A few are very choice. The get of Early 
Dawn and Migh Model Top. Three are out of the 400 |b. daughter of King of Col. 2. 
ALSO LARGE CROP OF SPRING BOAKS COMING ON 
by The Pathfinder and Early Dawn. Both boars are prize winners. Come and see our 


herd. We think it worth looking after. 
TERRIL, IOWA 


I. F. CLARK, 
SUBURBAN FARM DUROCS 


The foremost strains of bloodlines represented by the highest approved big type specimens. 

Our sale average last winter exceeded any other west of Chicago 

Sires represented—Grand Model’s Challenger, Jack Orion King, Great Wonder, Orion 
pag ag —— King Orion Cherry. Visitors welcome. 
A. J. Gl ENHUIS & SONS. 












Sioux Center, Iowa 


THREE DUROC PIGS FOR $75.00 


A male and two gilts, three months old, not related, of Critic and Model breeding for $75.00. 
Pedigree blanks with each pig. For full particulars write 


8s. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray, Nebraska 


$805.00 SOW RAISED TEN PATHFINDER PIGS 


We have 175 spring igs and over 50 head of fall stuff. Pigs by Pathfinder, Defender’s Top Col., High- 
view Chief's Col., Rajah’s Disturber and one litter by Scissors, the National Swine Show champion, out of a 


s750dam. Fall boars for sale. 
F. J. MOSER, Goff, Kansas 
boar for his age ever brought to the 


For good Du cs, write or visit 
| J ‘ northwest. He's the talk of all who 


saw him at our two winter sow sales. He's a Kentucky production that cost us $1500 and he has already paid 
out. We raise big Duroce and in large numbers. Visitors always welcome. Wri(* your wants to 


F. W. YEAR & SONS Melvin lowa 


PROETT BROS. Home of Great Durocs 
ae King Orion by Orion ( herry ony Path- 

a 5 
Alexandria, Nebr tic ig int i itikss “Ont: Chetek 


12 DUROG JERSEY FALL BOARS 


$50 to $150. Sired by Giant Col., first prize boar at the Nebraska State Fair, and others. 
Six fall gilts forsale. These are extra good. We now own Disturber of Sterling, one of the largest 
young boars of the breed. We have refused $1,000 recently for this yearling. We expect to have this boar at 
the head of our show herd. Write THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 


Critic s Chief Joe King Orion 


The Hing of the North 
GRAND CHAMPION ILLINOIS, 1917 


Has proved a wonderful sire, as may be seen in our 
Fall gilts all sold. Three extra good 


big crop of spring pigs. Others by Great Sensation, 
King the Coi., Great Wonder I Am, Reformer, Great 
fall boars, and 100 spring pigs sired by 
the grand champion for sale. 


Wonder 2, Grand Model. We are planning on an 
John K. Symonds, Dunlap, Ill. 


October boar sale. We have never had such size 
DUROC JERSEY SOWS, $100 EACH 


and stretch before, Watch for the date. 
H.S. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 
Two tried 2-year-olds, sired by famous sires. Bred 
for Sept. pigs to Fain’s Golden Chief 2d, 233015, he by 


Bred Gilts and Tried $ 
t R 
Cherry Chief's Model 166685: 90 spring bigs by Tain’ Best of breeding and —- Bred for September 
pe Chief 2d. Send for pedigrees. EIGHMEY 


farrow. Also spring boar pigs 
RMAN, Route 1, Waterloo, Iowa. C. H. PEWSEY, 
4 





















The biggest and lengthiest Duroc 




















Sioux Rapids, lowa 
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CRAMER OFFERS BIG TYPE DUROC 
SOWS AND BOARS. 


A choice lot of big, smooth, heavy-boned 
fall sows, and: an» extra good lot of big 
iype spring pigs are offered for sale by 
M. C. Cramer & Son, of Monroe, Iowa, 2 
firm that has made a specialty of big type 
Durocs for many years and that have 
been exhibitors at the Iowa State Fair 
almost twenty years, where their boar 
pigs are always among the first to sell, 
because they have the size and bone and 
feeding quality that farmers and breeders 
like. A good many of their spring pigs 
and fall sows for sale are sired by Giant 
Model, the sire of their prize winners at 
Des Moines last year, their winners in- 
cluding the first prize futurity litter, the 
first and second prize boar pigs, second 
and fifth prize sow pigs, first prize young 
herd bred by exhibitor, first prize aged 
herd bred and owned by exhibitor, also 
first on get of sire and second on produce 
of sow. Giant Model ,the sire of these 
winners, is a big ,lengthy, heavy boned, 
thick-made fellow, and is of the same 
blood lines as the noted Grand Model 8th. 
Messrs. Cramer have one litter sired by 
Grand Model 8th, and it looks as if they 
will get a valuable herd boar from the 
litter. They.also have about forty spring 
pigs from théir new herd boar, Jumbo 
Illustrator, a big, heavy-boned fall year- 
ling that wilh make a good show boar 
for this vear. The good fall sows for 
sale are bred to this show ‘boar for Sep- 
tember litters. If you are in the market 
for good ones that are big and smooth, do 
not miss this opportunity, and those in- 
terested in buying a herd header will do 


well to see or write Messrs. Cramer & 
Son. They are nicely located adjoining 
Monroe, which is on the Rock Ishand, 


about thirty miles east of Des Moines, 
and also on the White Pole auto route 
See ad, and kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer’ when writing.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
FAIN COMING STRONG. 


Mr. H. S. Fain, the wide-awake Duroc 
breeder at Emmetsburg, Iowa, has 150 
spring pigs all sorted vp and booking fine. 
More than half are by Joe King Orion, the 
big young boar that Mr. Fain paid $1,500 
for last fall, at which time he won third 
at the National Swine Show. Joe King 
Orion is a very impressive sire. Of the 
many good boars. Mr. Fain has owned, he 
readily stands at the head of the list. Mr. 
Fain will hold an October boar sale, ‘at 
which time people will be given an oppor- 
tunity to see 2a collection of Joe King 
Orions that will be most pleasing. Mr. 
Fain hasn’t stopped with the Joe King 
Orions, either. There will be four boars 
listed by Great Sensation, and out of the 
grand champion sow at Omaha, Royal 
Critic. Others will be by Great Wonder I 
Am, and some of these, especially the fall 
boars, are -great. There will be a few by 
Great Wonder 2d and out of a Joe Orion 
5th sow, the top sow in the Briggs & 
Sons’ sale. Besides, there will be boars 
by Pathfinder, Reformer amd King the 
Colonel. But’of all the good ones we saw 
in this herd, nothing surpasses the Joe 
King Orions. Don’t forget Harry Fain. 
Advertising Notice. 


SMYLIE OFFERS BRED DUROC SOWS 
FOR SALE; ALSO BOARS. 


Having decided not to hold a summer 
sale on .August 3d, R. F. Smylie, Colum- 
bus Junction, lowa, is now offering a 
choice lot of bred sows for sale; also 

c » and one extra good August 
red by Chief King Orion, amd out 
of a Walsh Top Colonel dam. This is 
some of Ohio’s most popular breeding, 
und the boar is as good as his breeding 
indicates. He comes from the same herd 
as Prince Orion Jr. A good many of the 
sows are bred to the superior young boar, 
Jowa’s Orion Cherry King, the pig that 
was the choice of Mr. Smylie and some 





other good judges at the McAndrews 
boar sale a year ago. Mr. Smylie also 
has a number of good sows of Orion 


Cherry King breeding, and these‘are bred 
to Golden, Model Booster, his big, heavy- 
boned Golden Model bred boar that he 
has been using with splendid success the 
past two or three years. Some of his best 
sows are daughters of Golden Model 
300ster, and his show herd will include 
the get of this hog and of lowa’s Orion 
Cherry King. The spring boars for sale 
include some choice ones of March far- 
row, sired by Iowa’s Orion Cherry King. 
Write Mr. Smylie if interested in buying, 
or he will be pleased to have you visit 
him and see his herd, which is immuned. 
See ad, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


GRUSS’ SHORT.HORNS. 


Geo. F. Gruss, Greenfield, Iowa, reports 
the recent sale of Short-horn bulls and 
heifers thru Wallaeces’ Farmer. D. A. Jay 
and Max Vanator, both of Blakesburg, 
Iowa, got a good bunch of Scotch heifers, 
bred to Village Ordens, the guod son of 
Imp. Villager that heads the Gruss herd, 
and several had Village Ordens calves 
at foot. One of the bulls sold reeently 
went to C. F. Youngerman, of Bethany, 
Mo., and another went to J. S. Woods, of 
Adair, lowa. Mr. Gruss still has two good 
Scotch bulls of serviceable ages for sale, 
one a good, thick red and the other a 
roan, both herd headers. He also ad 
vises us that he would sell five more 
Scotch cows, four of them with calves at 
foot. The price now is $2,250 for the nine 
head. Write if interested in buying, or, 
better, visit Mr. Gruss at the farm, ad- 
joining Greenfield. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
Notice. 

LIVE STOCK ENTRIES TO IOWA 
STATE FAIR CLOSE 
AUGUST 1. 

‘The breeders of live. stock should not 
overlook the fact that over $56,000 will be 
offered in prizes for horses, cattle, swine, 
sheep and poultry at the Iowa State Fair, 
and that the entries close on August 1st. 
The premium list, giving full information, 
and lkewise entry blanks, can be ob- 
tained by writing A. R. Corey, secretary, 
lowa State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa, The 
dates this year are August 21st to 30th, 
and everything peints to increased at- 











tendance and the be ‘are low, 
has ever had in eve hose & 
exhibit fer the first ti ‘ 
to be a mest profitablé Z 
touch with the folks they @& 
and the advertisimg which an exhibit at 
the lewa State Fair gives is worth all 
it costs, to say nothing of the premium 
money that may be received. By all means 
make your entries for the lowa State 
Fair, and by all means arrange to attend. 
—Advertising Notice. 


ATTRACTIVE AND PRACTICAL BARN 
PLAN BOOK, 


The Gordon-Van Tine Company, of 6763 
Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa, illustrate 
several different barn plans, several dif- 
ferent hog house plans, crib and granary 
and poultry house plans, in their adver- 
tisement on the center pages of our paper 
this week, taking a two-page spread to 
tell the story. They have been studying 
the best kind of barns they have béeén able 
to find, already built, and wherever the 
barn has been a desirable one, they have 
secured a copy of the plan, had their 
architect study these plans and improve 
on them wherever possible, and we do 
not know of anyone who can give our 
readers more practical and more useful 
information with regard to building barns, 
hog houses, poultry houses or any other 
kind of buildings on the farm, than the 
Gordon-Van Tine oCmpany. They are 


glad to furnish barn plans free, and to 
have those who contemplate  buildipg 
either a barn or a house, to visit them 


personally and talk the matter ‘over, as 
their expert services are yours for the 
asking. They can give you an accurate 
estimate on the cost of any barn you may 
want to build, and they will be glad to 
do so. They benefit thru selling the ma- 
terial to those who build barns or other 
buildings, but whetlier they sell the ma- 
terial or not, they believe that whatever 
encourages building builds up their busi- 
ness, and they are therefore glad to go 
to a good deal of pains to help farm folks 
solve their building problems, whether it 
be the building of a barn, a house or oth- 
er building on the farm. The double~ 
page advertisement of the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company in this issue tells the story 
of the service they give, and they espe- 
cially desire Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
look it over. They would Hike to know 
from what source their inquiries from 
farm folks come, and if you will kindly 
see that the paper is mentioned when 
writing them, they will appreciate it.— 
Advertising Notice. 


PROTECTION FROM FLIES. 

Cow-Ease is the name of a harmtess 
liquid made by the Carpenter-Morton @€o., 
of 89 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., to keep 
flies off the live stock. In order to in- 
troduce Cow-Ease where it is not now 
known, if your dealer can not supply you, 
the C arpenter-Morton Company will send, 
for $1.25, prepaid to your address, a half« 
gallon can of Cow-Ease, and the sprayer 
with which it is applied, to any point east 
of the Missouri river; west of the Mis- 
souri river the trial offer is $1.50 They 
make this trial offer only provided that 
you send the name of your dealer, when 
you send them the order. Their claims 
for Cow-Ease are given im brief in their 
advertiseemnt on page 1017, and they will 
be glad to send you interesting literature 
with reference thereto, which they have 
issued. They guarantee that Cow-Ease 
will be satisfactory, doing just what they 
claim it will do, and the literature tells 
about it.—Advertising Notice. 

L. H. Rollins, successor to Jordan & 
Dunn, Central City, lfowa, is offering 
several good Scotch Short-hqrn bulls for 
sale, from the old Maine alley herd. 
Write if interested in buying.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


PARAMOUNT SHORT-HORN DIS- 
PERSION. 

The dispersion sale of Paramount herd 
of Short-horns, the property of Messrs. 
G. J. Theiss & Son, of Rembrandt, Iowa, 
took place June 29th at the farm, and was 
well attended by breeders and farmers. 
Messrs. Theiss presented an unusually 
good lot of cattle, and they were in first- 
class condition. The thirty-eight head sold 
for an average of $703. We might say 
that the prices were not quite as high 
for these cattle as the same quality and 
breeding have been fetching in most in- 
stances heretofore. The herd bull, Imp. 
Aldsworth Reformer, found plenty of ad- 
mirers. He cost Messrs. Theiss $1,650 at 





the Alex. Mitchell dispersion sale, and he 
sold in this sale for $2,300. The buyer 
was Geo. W. Smith, of Paullina, lowa. 


Mr. Mitchell, who of late has been re- 
gaining his health, was a competitor on 
the bull to the last. Villager’s Stamp, 
the yearling herd bull by Imp. Villager, 
was by some thought a better individual 
than Aldsworth Keformer. A. B, Kennedy 
and Frank Fitzgerald, of Varina, lowa, 
landed him at $910, which was a very con- 
servative price for a bull of such out- 
standing individual excellence and with 
faultless breeding. L. A. Matern, of Wes- 
ley, Iowa, was the competing bidder. As 

was expected, the cow Imp. Ellen Terry 
13th was the top of the auction. She and 
her bull calf by Imp. Proud Marshall, 
were considered as good a pair as the 
breed had to offer. She went to J. L. 
Young, of Coleridge, Neb., at $3,500. Blair 
Bros. took two plums in Golden Bloom 2d 
and Golden Bloom 3d, at $2,100 and $1,525. 
The farm, which had been advertised to 
tbe sold at auction the same day, had been 
sold the week preceding the sale, at pri- 
vate treaty, for $250 per aere. The sell- 
ing of the cattle was conducted by Kras- 
chel, Matern and Mitne. Following is a 
list of prices and buyers: 


FEM ALES. 


May Belle, July, '13; F. D. Palmer 
& Son, \cheyedan rr $ 5 


Imp. Ellen Terry 13th, Mar., ’12 (and 
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No Solder—No Leaks 


Made of heavy 20 gauge material—nothi 
filmsy about them. 


tions. Rot proof—rust proof. 
untainted water for your stock. 
day for full information and prices. 

SEN MFG. CO. 





GALVANIZED 


ng 


Indestructible—bullt 
for hardest service and most extreme cond!- 
Insure pure 
Write to- 


Sd and Market, Des Moines, lowa 





of Or 





~ lowa's Orton Cherry King. 


COLUMBUS JUNCTION, 


R. F. SMYLIE 


ows and Boars 


FOR SALE—ALL IMMUNED 


Sows of choice breeding bred to Towa’s Orion Cherry 
mines one of the real tops bred by McAndrews. 
on Cherry King breeding bred to Golden Mode! Booster. 
Boars for sale include a top notch August boar sired by Chief 
King Orion and out of a Walsh Top Col. dam. Also some good 
March boars sired by lowa’s Orion Cherry King. Call or write 


Also some sows 


IOWA 





IMMUNED BIG TYPE DUROC JERSEYS 


SA LE—Pall sows that are big, heavy boned and smooth. 


They are sired by our big type 


boars, 


¥F 
mostly by Giant's Model, the sfre of our frst prize winners at the 1917 Lowa State Fair, and are bred to the 
"big ok boned show boar, Jumbo I)lustrator, for September farrow. Alsoa choice lot of big, smooth, 
boars 


4 for sale. Come 
and ¢ 120 mae herd. Farm adjoins town. 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, Monrece, iowa 





b. calf;) J. L. Young, Coleridge, 

i) Er en eRe nce mre 3,500 
Jessie Fairfax, Apr., ‘12; Falcon 

Bros., Central City, Iowa ........ 1,200 
Brookside Nettie 2d, Nov., '13; W. 

H,. Laippel, yeneva, Iowa ......- 575 
Sultan’s Princess, Mar., 't5 (amd c. 

os Howeht Rees & Sons, Pilger, 

FRO vo coe F ec Mas tp ote b VF Wess dace 800 
oe "Melrose 2d June, ‘11 (and b. 

ealf); W. H. ippel dl Nebienie si6-6 575 
Gokien’ Bloom 24, Jan., ‘16; Blair 

Beos., Dayton, Jowa o.....00....- 2,100 
Golden Bioom 3d, Jam, ‘17; Blair 

1 || i Re Be ere: core Sree 1,525 
Violet Beauty, Aug., "11 (and b. 

calf); Wm. Lefghton & Son, Stoux 

BMapias, TOR 2. Foc cees sc. ccs veces 800 
Double Sultana, Jan., '16; Howell 

Reesvts. BORD Ge cons: nese. Peeews 


050 
White Lily, July, "11; W. H. me 8 425 


Lady Claire er Oct., "1E; 

Laippel . ERTL OTE 425 
Sunset, Feb., es: and b. calf); W 

H. Laippel EE SPOTS Papers oe fet ae hae 825 
Lady Joyce 12th, Chas Brandt 

Estherville, Iowa .......sssccscece 775 
Sittyton Sunlight, Nov., ‘16; J. H 

Meni, Prost, Minty 6.66 o.<ccccscces 450 
Princess B., Oct., 716; R. H. Roland, 

Central City, lowa ...... 850 
Merry Marchioness, Sept., 17; W. 'E. 

Abbey, Hawarden, lowa .......... 700 
Knight’s Patience, Oct., '07; C. A. 

Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa ......... 450 
Village Queen, July, '17; P. Hopley 

& Son, Atlantic, Iowa ........... 725 
Ramsden Lady, Sept., ’15; P. Hogar 

Re Ae ere ure ere 475 
Barmpton Queen 2d, Aug., '16; = AN 

Olt GOS Ge BONS Fic scessserveccaces 125 
Victoria’s Daisy, Aug., aa EK. Wil- 

liams, Linn Grove, Iowa .......... 550 
Daisy Victoria, July, ‘11; ie nry bBre- 

mer, Ocheyedan, lowa .......+...- 700 
Acanthus Augusta, Sept., 16; P. Me- 

Guire, Holstein, Towa ......ccsccce 400 


Florella. 34, Sept., '16; F. D. Palmer. 600 
Dainty Girl, Nov., 17; Geo. W. 


Smith, Paullina, Iowa .......<e. 475 
Sweet Brier Maid 2d, Dec., '16; How- 
Gli. Wises. Gy BONS occ oe ceric ceoswers 375 
Proud Princess, Apr., °16; Charles 
i Lr Pe errre Tore ei ce 400 
Upperhill Flower, Feb., °17; Henry 
ee i aes eee ee 300 
Upperhill Crimson, Jan., "17; Henry 
DN CER ED FPR oro? ear 75 
Upperhill Beauty, Feb., "17; Charles 
I, Sadak oni n1e gs daa erorsia sie Wwe 290 
Aylesby’s Orange 2d, Apr., °15; P. 
WECORING dc v.0 Ode Diacwecicascnedace 200 
Flashlight, Aug., 46: F. D. Palmer. 275 


Roan Bessie, Jan. ‘17, MaGuire. 200 
Coral Cumberland, Mar., ’13; I. J. 


Harris, Kirkman, Iowa ......«.... 450 
Lavender Viola, June, '14; P. Me- 
POG SCs sb eaddrdnrsece es eiaetad anes 625 
BULLS. 
Aldsworth Reformer, Jan., '15; Geo. 
WON, co vnrsiigandengeiedccentas 2,300 
Villager’s Stamp, Nov., ’16; Kennedy 
& Fitzgerald, Varina, lowa ...... 910 
Village Hampton, June, ’17; A. Hen- 


derson & Sons, Paullina, lowa.... 300 
SUMMARY. 

35 females sold for $23,210; average, $ 663 

3 bulls sold for 3,510; average, 1,170 

38 head sold for 26,720; average, 703 










LESLIE aie: . b SONS MAKE SPLEN- 


The sale of uaa Short-horns held 
by Messrs. Leslie Smith & Sons, of St. 
Cloud, Minn., at South St. Paul, June 
28th, resulted in the very satisfactory av- 
erage of $1,290 on seventy-two head The 
seven bulls averaged $2,235, and the sixty- 
five females $1,188. It was the universal 
opinio nof those present that the Smith & 
Sons’ importation was of high order. In 
some instances a little more flesh would 
have added to the price, yet where flesh 
was lacking there was invariably a good 
calf nursing. Prices ran very uniform on 
females, $2,850 being the high wr and 
very few dropped below $1,000, 

A am a the oe months roan ‘pall by 
mene fh was hotly contested 

“abe breeders nearly to —s 

He fet ell bn. the a of $5,000, by D. 
& Son, of St. Cloud, AA. 

Kay’ Kay’ being one of the main contestants. 
This bull, together with a number of fe- 
males purchased at this sale, form the ¢ 
foundation for a new herd. The crowd 
was very large, and the bidding spirited. 


fraternity in general. Their 





The sale gave evidence of the confidence 
Messrs. Smith hold among the Short-horn 
success in 
this venture—for truly a venture it was- 


Is enjoyed by their host of friends. The 
selling was conducted by Jones, Tellier 
and Kraschel. Following is a list of those 
selling for $1,000 and over: 

FEMALES, 
Champion Butterfly 3d, Apr 

Uppermill Farm, Wapelio, I an 91,290 
Marigold Maud 4th, May, '14; E. A 

Throndrud, Dawson, Minn.” ...... 300 | 
Royal Rosé 6th, Mar., '12 fand b. 

calf); E. Landon, Winona, 

DD Meise cos 6 Hades cedeteeee esses 
Matilda 2d, Mar., "14 (and c. calf); 

Lloyd DP. Lond, Luverne, Minn... 2,560 
Jealous Clara, Apr., '14 ;Elmer Hau- 

gen, Elbow Lake, Minn, ......... 
Duchess Annabel, June, '12 (and b. 

calf); C it Young, St. Cloud, 

ENT cosy evideensedcatese veaed ; 
Secret Lady, Jan., °14; J. C. Mc- 

Kay, Harmony, MAINA). cs cscs 325 
Greenhead Clipper 2d, July, '17; J. 8 

Billings, Fergus Falls, Minn. ..... 1,200 
Butterfly Pride 4th, Jan., "15; S. D. 

Eliason, Montevideo, Mimn. ....... 1,125 
Lady Betty, Aug., '16: J. E. Ken- 

nedy, Janesville, Wis. ..... ita 
tamsden Beauty, May, 15 (and_b. 

calf); A. Stonehous & Son, Lara- 

mor, N. D. ES TE ae ee 1,450 
Emmeline 28th, July, ‘15 (and b. 

oot Samuel Lowe & Son, ( ‘avour, 

S. Bie LER EP ERE OPE re 400 
Dy mmeline 30th, June, '16; Chas, Mc- 

Wiens Welitedr eee eeeeeses 2,000 
Bellina, Apr., '17; B. W. Aylor, Gran- 

ee i: ers errr 2,200 
Beeswing, Apr., ‘16; S. D. Eliason 1,000 
Bright Bridekirk, Jan., ‘16; Frees 

Bros., Marshall, Minn. ..........-. 300 
Kelda Cardigan, May, "26; March 

Bros., Litchfield, Minn. ......... 2,000 
Fair Madeline, Apr., °16; Hector 

Cowan, Windom, Minn. .......... j 
Lady of Grace, Apr., '16; S. D. Elia- 

CO EE ere Pere Poe 1,075 
Viva, Mar., '16; J. S. Billings....... 1,025 
Greenhead Rosewood, May, ‘16; S. 

Pe UN hao hentes.« aad de Wed eke 1,350 
Brailes Duchess 16th, Feb., '16; A. 

B. Amundson, Dawson, Minn..... 1,000 
Pansy 14th, Feb., ‘16; Henry Brae- 

mer, Ocheyedan, Iowa ........... 1,306 
Queen Olivia, Apr., '16; Freese Bros. 1,300 
Doune Meg Merrelees, Mar., '14; J 

Oh, SE 4 was edaenneeesaonses 1 
Donnie Meg Merrelees 2d, Mar., '17; 

Sf eh ar ,250 
Lady Broadhooks 2d, Sept., '16; Alex. 

Mitchell, Jasper, Minn. ........... 1,008 
Kirklivington Matd, Jan., "17; C. D. 

Schwab & Son, St. Cloud, Minn. 1,100: 
Kirklivington Gem, Jan., "16; = 

Jones & Son, Everly, Iowa ...... : 2,000 
Moresby Broadhooks 3d, Mar., '16; 

Jas. O’Harrah, Lanesboro, Minn.. 2,266 
Moresby Lancaster Darling, Apr., 

ee ORE) oe en er ery 1,000 
Aikbank Undine 3d, Apr., '16; James 

GOEL. .do3 isch eae «cn ee eae 1,278 | 
Lady Mary 4th, Mar., '16; Alex 

NT re sone chtens ane dea kaaaeRite 1,050 
Aikbank Butterfly 3d, June, ’16; ’ 

PANO DINO GES 6 os cicedeicsacnese 1,025 
Aikbank Flower 3d, June, '16; James 

ee a ee a ae 1,226 
Princess Dorothy, Apr., °15 (and b. 

_— Howell Rees & Sons, Pilger, on! 

AP Pp PP ren ere ee ¥ 
a Me Lovely Baroness 6th, May, 

"ees PVOOGe TOM cvasiscvsciasncan 
Symbol, June, ’15 (and ec. calf); L. 

E. Dalley, Pipestene, Minn..... ee 
Princess of Orange, Nov., '13 (and c. 

calf); Freese Bros. .......... 1,406! 
birt Parlour Maid 2d, Jan.,. "45; 

C. -Schwah & Son ...csccccess 5 
Bape Bicom, Feb., '12 (and b. calf); 

J. Ford, Owatonna, Minn...... 1,000’ 
Lady Hazelop, Feb., '13 (and c. calf); 
John Conzemius, ‘Hastifies, Minn.. 1,356 
BULLS. 
Moresby Fusilier, June,.'17; C. D. 

Schwab & Son .......... wewenaces 5,000 
Lexicon, Feb., ‘17; Barron Bros., 

Elkton, 8S. D. cvevresestodesseee 023; 
Bonnie > Prince, June, “Ts James 

O’Harrah .... ee wcoeswesees 3,509 » 
Prince Secret, ‘June, 17; ‘Chas. Me- if 

SOE sceccctacheccovaseecesuae ecwct ae 

SUMMARY. 
65 females sold for $77,250; average, $1,188 
7 bulls sold for 15,650; average, 2/235 
72 head sold for 92,900; average, 1,290 





Pennsyly 


VACUU 


TIRE 


HE highest quality tires 


onthe market at approx- 
imately the cost of ordinary 
3,500 mile tires. 


In other words, almost 
double the mileage for about 
the same money. 


In these days when every dollar 
counts, Vacuum Cup Tires represent 
more than ever before the spirit of 
true thrift and conservation. 


Despite their moderate cost, 
Vacuum Cup Tires are guaranteed 
— per warranty tag attached to each 
casing — for 


6,000 Miles 


Makers of Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 














